





Awarded to Plant 2 
Optical Division 


"Good Pictures” 

This 56-page illustrated booklet published by 
Argus to help you solve many of the problems 
of the technique of picture’ taking will make 
a valuable addition to your library. Send 25c 
today to Argus, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Dept. C. 












FE ROM snow to sunshine there 
is no Closed season for Good Pictures. 
To your soldier or sailor doing his 
duty “over there” your pictures are the 
visual symbols of the things he loves. 

Take each picture carefully. Pre- 
serve your present equipment, save 
vital film and make each picture a 
Good Picture. 



































This might have been a snow scene 


Or a rushing locomotive. Or a still life. 


No matter what the subject . . . no matter 
what the season... no matter whether you’re 
indoors or out .. . Ansco Supreme is the film 


you can always count on to get the picture 
right. 


These outstanding qualities combine to make 
Supreme the ideal all-purpose film: 


1—High speed; 2—Fine grain; 3—Full 
panchromatic sensitivity; 4—Wide lati- 
tude; 5—Effective protection against 
halation; 6—Special coating to minimize 
abrasions. 


Try Supreme next time and discover for 
yourself its many applications and uses. 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration, 











Ansco 


(FORMERLY AGFA ANSCO) 


SUPREME FILM 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON ANSCO— 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST 
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WHAT’S NEXT? 


later, under a disguise. 


Sometimes the editors promise a feature for the next issue and it appears two or three months 
How about that? Friends, that's the publishing business. 


We'll be 


cagey and say that you should be reading the following articles in MINICAM very soon. 


Harry Shigeta will show how he found Lincoln, or a reasonable facsimile. 
Stan Loeber tells you how to be rational in making character studies. 
G. Korth and obtained a portfolio of industrial photographs. 
never deters James H. Thomas, evidently, for we have his pictures on 


Along that line 
We interviewed Fred 
This blustery winter weather 
"Storm Photography." 


Then there will be a surprise or two for the technicians, and—hold everything—a competition 


for amateurs who want to help pictorially in the war effort, Start looking through your nega- 
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BORN IN THE SHADOW 
OF PRECISION FOR WAR 


A Whole New Series of the World’s 
Finest Photographic Equipment 



























Our lamps still blaze twenty-four hours 
a day, lighting our efforts to meet the 
armed forces’ increasing demands for 
fine binoculars. But we find a quiet 
moment now and then to dream of 
certain treasured blueprints, to add 
another rough sketch or two to a 
steadily mounting collection care- 
fully hoarded for the future. For 
they are our plans for after-Victory 
cameras and photographic 
equipment greater than any ever 
produced before — thanks to new 
skills learned, new methods 
pioneered, in making optical 
instruments of highest preci- 
sion for war. Expect your next 


new camera to be a Universal! 





Peacetime Manufacturers 


of Mercury, Cinémaster, [versal 


Corsair Cameras and 


Photographic Equipment [AMERA [[QRPORATION preg a 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO + HOLLYWOOD 
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Nelly’s, Greece’s No. 1 Female 
Photographer, Honors America’s 
Most Modern School of Photography 

























1. Hest to many famous 
photographers, New 
York’s highly es- 
teemed SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY is honored 
currently by the pres- 
ence of MME. NELLY’S, 
once photographer 
to the Royal Family 
in pre-Hitler Greece. 
Her photographs are 
masterpieces. Why 
do camera craftsmen 
select THE SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY? Nelly’s an- 
swer is forthright :— 
“I desired to ac- 
quaint myself with 
the latest American 
technique in color 
Other professionals who had taken special 


photography. 
study courses there told me that no other school could 
satisfy this purpose with comparable authority.’’ 

2. Behind the giant camera is KENNETH GRIMM, recent grad- 


uate of THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY. His SMP 
training enabled him to qualify at the advanced pho- 
tography school at , 

Yale University. ' 

Grimm will gradu- 
ate a 2nd Lieu- 
tenant. Men ap- 
proaching draft age 
would do well to 
learn more about 
the School's basic 
photography course. 













Official Army Air Corps Photo 


3. That ‘“‘Modern’’ Touch is 
characteristic of student 
work. Just graduated 
SALLY PIPER (see left) will 
have ample opportunity to 
demonstrate this quality 
at New York's famed Mu- 
seum of Modern Art as 
assistant to ‘‘the comp!ete 
photographer,’’ Willard 
Morgan. As more and 
more SMP graduates con- 
tinue to make the grade, 
more and more photog- 
raphers, institutions and 
industrial plants are turn- 
s ing to the School’s busy 
Placement Bureau for 
qualified assistants. 








4. Information Please! 
“What about tui- 
tion fees ?”’ Special- 
ized courses, day 
or evening, are ex- 
ceptionally moder- 
ate. isit the 
School, or write 
for outline of 
courses. Address 
H. P. Sidei, direc- 
tor, Dept. Ml. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
New York City 





THE SCHOOL OF MODERN 
136 East 57th St., 
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We're So Used to Seeing Things in a Ground 
Glass... 


‘nod podesjaq 
Jguio> puvy-3}43u Joddn 9y} UI syIO1 BY, ‘ansst 
Jequiaveq 243 jo Zp a3ed uo asinjoId uoNIay 
-31 JUaTJIOXx9 3eY} PojutId NOA ABM yy SI SITY} 
asneseq 3481 [eB yoo, Ajqeqoid [IM 1 ‘1aAamoy 
‘nok O[ ‘uMOp-apIs-dn usaz3tIM 9q 0} Ivadde 
ssapqnop p[nom aja] sty} afdoad ysour of, 
Respectfully submitted, 

Prc. Ltoyp C, GABLE, 

90th Airdrome Sqdn., 

Hunter Field, Ga. 


Don't Think for a Minute 
Sir: 

You won’t mind, I am sure, if I do a little 
leg pulling which I can’t resist. But in future 
I shall be more careful to send you reflection 
pictures which are not so good that one can’t 
tell which is the reflection and which is the 
real thing. You gave me a very good spread 
in this month’s issue, but I suffered a mild 
shock when I saw stones floating in the sky in 
that one reproduction. I know that you were 
frightfully rushed with this issue, and don’t 
think for a minute that J am upset... . 

GEorGIA ENGELHARD, 
1121 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


®@ As all members of the Fortean Society know, 
stones do float in the sky. Our page 42, De- 
cember, is just another proof.—Ed. 





Sir: 


Here’s mud in your sky! 

Aren’t you ashamed of publishing a beautiful 
picture like that on page 42 of your December 
issue, and presenting it upside down? 

Georgia Engelhard might have mentioned 
that in the clear air at high altitudes there is 
a disproportionately high percentage of ultra- 
violet and near ultra-violet which affect both 
black-and-white and color film more than the 
meter indicates unless a clear “haze” filter is 
used to reduce this end of the spectrum. 

Lorus J. Milne 
(Charter Subscriber) 
Eldridge Reeves Johnson 
Foundation for Medical 
Physics, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Never Say Die 


Sir: 

If you write another story of old time pho- 
tographer’s tnclude the true tale of the print 
of the mother of twins who died in childbirth. 
They propped her up. Put the new twins in 
her arms; posed her husband in the formal 
manner and clicked the shutter. It’s the truth, 
the print is available. Your Weegee is a sissy. 

EuGENE WYBLE, 
Worton, Maryland. 
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"THREE LITTLE 


Everybody loves animals. Especially the antics 


of real live bear cubs! You'll be astounded at 
the photographic wizardry that has been used 
to catch them! The little bruins meet up with 
baby foxes, an owl, a. skunk, and other animals 
in the woods. It’s charming, amusing, complete- 
ly captivating! Listen to your family go into 
gales of merriment as they watch the roly-poly 
bruins at play. Own this “impossible to get” 
movie! Show it on your screen now! 

All Castle 16 mm. Films are Vap-O-Rated 

All Castle 8 mm. Films are also treated 


New De Luxe Castle Films Catalog describ- 
ing 98 different, thrilling home movies 
you can own! Profusely illustrated. De- 


| Fe sports movies. Historic war movies. 
$ Travel. 


[ot gue owner shown ha 
low. 





RCA BLDG. FIELD BLDG. 
NEW YORK, 20 CHICAGO, 3 


Fun cartoons. Every 
ve it! Use coupon 


ee mo a ORDER FORM sean ee ee ee 














Send Castle Films’ 


“THREE 














8 mm. LITTLE BRUINS” in the size and 
Os0fet ... $1.75 length indicated 
Orwotet... 5.90) 

16 mm. Y 
Owe... 215) “"" 

Cseofet. . . 8.75) city 
Csound 350 tect 17.50) a 




















Remittance enclosed () Ship C.0.0.() Send Castle Films’ FREE Deluxe Catalogue () 
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%& In every Armed Service ... and on every 
front .. . WESTON instruments of many kinds are 
doing their part to help speed the victory and 





peace. So this Christmas, there still will be an 
exposure meter shortage, over here! But when 
V day comes, Santa's pack will. be full again 
with plenty of WESTONS for all! 


WORTH WAITING FOR... Gre — 


| WESTON . 


EXPOS UR,E METERS 





WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORP., 649 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., NEWARK 5, N J. 
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clearer and better with the 
finest in home movie equipment 


After the war the advente of tless “Jacks” and “Jills” will 
be recorded in home movies, more beautiful and thrilling than has 


ever before been ible. Imp nts now pl d for post- 


P 





















war Revere 8 mm. Cameras and Projectors will assure not only 





pictures of outstanding quality but greater ease of operation and 
versatility of performance. . . . In the meantime, to help win the 
peace that will permit these plans to become realities, Revere is 
intensively engaged in the production of an ever-increasing volume 
of precision-built war supplies. 









Revere Camera Company, Chicago, Illinois 











Pin-up Giri 


for her (strong). 


S/Sct. GENE JANTZEN, 
331 T. S. S, 





Pu-nip Lirg 


Sir: Sir: 
Here’s a nomination for Nebraska’s pin-up Yes, it is a pin-up girl. The Harry Conover 
girl. She is Pat King, of Lincoln, Neb. We’re office never heard of her, but Our Little Dar- 


ling, as you can see, has heard of him. 
Mrs. Bess HUGHEs, 
5734 Lemp Ave., 


Lincoln A. B., Lincoln, Neb. North Hollywood, Calif. 


































































The photographic best-seller from coast-to-coast! A vast fund of invaluable 
oi information for all camera fans .. . beginners, amateurs, professionals! 
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If your dealer can't supply the 
LEICA MANUAL, USE THIS COUPON 
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PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 





Leica E t St ic Photography 
Lenses Visual Education 
Color Filters Photography in Historical 
Selection and Exposure Research 
of Film Insect Photography 
Fine-Grain Developing Photomicrography 
Your Darkroom Dental Photography 
Enlarging and Contact Eye Photography 
Printing Infra-Red Photography 


Copying and Close-up Candid, Stage and News 

Photography Photography 

Making Positives for Aerial Photography 
Projection 


Tropical Photography 
How-to-Make Photomurals 


\ REVISED, 9th EDITION of the 





teccct UANOAL | 


THE BIG BOOK OF THE SMALL CAMERA 


No matter where your photographic interests lie, you'll 
find the new LEICA MANUAL to be a mighty useful aid 
in everything that you do. Written by 22 outstanding pho- 
tographic authorities . . . more than 500 helpful pages... 
profusely illustrated with charts, graphs, photographs. 
Takes you through every phase of small camera work 
describes and explains equipment and procedures .. . gives 
latest, up-to-the-minute data on films, developers, papers, 
short cuts . . . details on copying, close-up work, a 
aerial, medical, research, stage and news photography . 
contains a wealth of tables, guides, formulae. If you are in 
the Armed Forces, if you are in civilian life, if you intend 
to make a career of photography ... the LEICA MANUAL 
must be in your possession. 

ee eee ee ee 

E. LEITZ, Inc. 
g 730 Fifth Ave., New ‘York 19, N. Y. (Dept. M-1) 

Please send me a copy of the 9th Edition of the LEICA MANUAL. 
i I enclose $4.00. Send it postage free. 
IB .... Send C.O.D. I'l pay $4.00, plus postage on delivery. 
TET See he 


ch ene _STATE__ eee 
ee | 





ALWAYS SEND THEM PICTURES 


Pictures build morale! And good 
pictures are made with this modern 
photographic equipment ...aB & J 
Press Camera for a perfect negative 
and a Solar Enlarger for 
prints of “prize winning” 

quality. 


In these B & J products you 
get the benefit of over 40 
years experience — devoted 
exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of better photographic 
equipment. 


Catalog 
on 
request. 


BACK 
THE 
ATTACK eee if 


BUY MORE BONDS 











RE-LIVE 
PRE-WAR TRIPS 





With COLOR SLIDES 


from the 
LIBRARY OF 
KODACHROMES 


Banff, Bermuda, Hawaii, Glacier—no mat- 
ter where you traveled—you'll find S.V.E. 
2”x2” color slides of places visited. Each 
is a masterpiece of color photography. The 
S.V.E. library also includes co!or slides on 
Art, Nature Study, the Sciences, and many 
other subjects. 





Available in Selected Sets 


For your convenience, S.V.E. slides are 
available in selected sets on related subjects 
—5 slides to the set, for $2.50 complete. 
Each set, without extra cost, has 5 S. V. E. 
Glass Slide Binders for mounting your color 
transparencies. See S.V.E. Color Slides and 
Slide Binders at your favorite camera store. 
Write for descriptive circular now! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


Dept. 1M, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Buy More War Bonds! 
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The Biggest Always Get Away 
Sir: 

Many, many thanks for the helpful criticism 
which you so kindly gave on the three snap- 
shots I sent in to you. 

I am now on maneuvers here in the Great 
American Desert, and during maneuvers we are 
not allowed to take any pictures. My camera 
has been checked at higher headquarters until 
we return to base camp. I miss it, indeed, and 
now that I haven’t a camera with me I’ve run 
across dozens of appealing settings here in the 
desert ; to name a few: wild life (especially of 
the crawling species), trees, sand dunes, and 
the most wonderful skies imaginable. This 
could be a photographer’s paradise. I doubt 
that much of the wild beauty of this desert has 
been captured on film, in this location anyway, 
as we are miles from a town, or even a public 
highway. . . . Just call me a desert rat! 

This issue of Mrnicam is superb, especially 
the article on “Fundamental Optics.” It is just 
such articles as this that I am so interested in. 

Scr. O. P. Speen, 

Hq. 79th Div. Arty., 
APO 79, c/o Postmaster, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Greetings from St. Louis 
Sir: 

At a meeting of the Camera Club Council 
of St. Louis, held November 30th, it was an- 
nounced that George Richmond Hoxie had 
been added to the editorial staff of MrnicamM. 
The announcement was received with en- 
thusiasm by those present. 

A few of us in St. Louis had the pleasure of 
meeting and becoming acquainted with Mr. 
Hoxie last spring, when he served as one of 
the jurors at the 3rd St. Louis International 
Salon of Photography, he impressed us most 
favorably and we are sure that he will add to 
Minicam. Please place before him these nine 
subscriptions from our Council members. 

WituiaM E. Cuase, President, 
Camera Club Council 
of St. Louis, Inc. 


Nursing Mother 
Sir: 

The first thing I read in the Mrnicam, is 
‘The Last Word.” You can imagine my sur- 
prise at reading the letter written by Mrs. M. E. 
of Chicago, Illinois, concerning the picture of 
the mother nursing her baby, by Peter Koch. 

To tell the truth the picture really made no 
impression on me, so I got out the November 
issue and looked at it again. It is a beautiful 
picture. I have a son who is thirteen and a 
half years old, and I wish I had a picture of 
him as a baby, at my breast. 

I pride myself in the fact that I don’t have 
to hide anything from my son. I showed him 
the picture and had him read Mrs. M. E.’s 
letter and he said, ‘““My gosh, mom, everybody 
knows how most babies are fed.” 

Anyone who thought that picture shouldn’t 
have been printed, has no beauty inside of them 
and I'll bet their picture work shows it. 

Mrs. GeorGce TYLER, 
Chula Vista, California. 
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It was on one of your Sunday drives before 
Dunkirk, Pearl Harbor or Lidice, when you 
saw this boy teaching a calf to drink. 
Instinctively you reached for your camera. 
With Defender Film to capture the scene as 
you saw it, and with Defender Paper upon 
which to print it, you had the makings of a 
real picture. 

It was a good picture then . . . but a better 
picture still today. It is only a boy with his 
first calf . . . but to him it is the start of a 
thriving dairy herd. Here he can look ahead 
and dream and know that those dreams can 





OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


Photography mirrors 
an America worth 


fighting for 


A Defender advertisement dedi- 
cated to one of the freedoms for 
which America fights . . . ond which 
Americar, photographers hove re- 
corded so often with their cameras. 


come true . . . for this is America. 

In a small way . . . in a human way... the 
scene pictures the Freedom of Individual 
Enterprise that has shaped the whole des- 
tiny of America . . . one of the rights of 
free men for which this lad himself may 
even now be fighting. 


Defender 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO. - ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 





All dozen pockages of Defender’ Papers are now inclosed in the handy opening Rip-Strip envelopes. Look for the trade-mork: Defender Rip-Sirip. 
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To reveal... 
and (0 interpret 


, 7 HEN you point a camera in the 
general direction of another 
person and snap the shutter, do 
you have any special goal in mind about 
the picture you’d like to get? Most of us 
are able to record how John or Mary 
looked at the moment we snapped the 
shutter; but frequently people who don’t 
know John or Mary find the picture a 
little dull. When our picture of a friend 
interests most people who see it, we can 
usually be sure that we have put a piece 
of ourselves into the picture. 

Almost every defense plant worker 
has a photographic identification button. 
There must be five million of them. It 
is doubtful if even one of these buttons 
approximates a good portrait. Isn’t the 
reason for that fundamental—and if we 
can eradicate that reason from ourselves 
as photographers, then we are going to 
do better work. 

The difference between such libels on 
the human face and expressive portraits 
is not so much a matter of film, acces- 
sories, or even technique, as it is a prob- 
lem of the photographer having a definite 
idea of what he wants to accomplish. 


PINOCLE Skippy Adleman 











Fundamentally, when you come to 
think of it, the cause of pointless snapshots 
is that the person who made them didn’t 
have any reason in his mind for taking 
the picture, other than making a record. 

A four year old child, who knows the 
alphabet, might hit the typewriter keys 
for an hour and if he wrote one lucid 
sentence, it would be a minor miracle. 
Later, when that four year old child has 
an idea in his head, he will use the alpha- 
bet and write a sentence that makes sense. 

It is the same with the photographer. 
Does he have an idea in his head to start 
with? When so, the chances of his making 
photographic sense are quite good. But 
without a goal, clearly conceived, there 
is a probability of a running stream of 
meaningless snaps as we lift them out of 
the hypo bath. The photographic goals 
that you may have are many—but unless 
you actually have a definite motivation 
guiding your selection of subject matter 
and expression—then your good shots will 
be your lucky ones. 

We'd like to propose, from the many 
motifs available, two that will set the 
angle of your selection. We suggest you 
photograph people so as to reveal one 
human being to another; and also, when 
possible, to interpret that human being, 
in the light of your own judgment, by 
adding a comment of your own. This 
photographic comment grows out of your 
own viewpoint, your attitude, your likes 
and dislikes. You seize upon an anomaly, 
a bit of incongruity, a contrast of people 
from their background and from it make 
your point. For instance, in this facing 
photograph by Helen Levitt, we see two 
children fighting in a boarded up Coli- 
seum in Mexico. As all of us know, bull 
fighting is encouraged in Mexico by the 
Government, by politicians and by various 
Societies. The photographer’s point, ap- 
parently, is in a country where a ferocious 
sport such as bull fighting is encouraged, 
it is not unlikely that the spirit of this 
ferocity will be visited upon the youth 
of the land. 

Two children fighting against a color- 
less sky might make a picture and it might 
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not. Point is given to the facing picture by 
the mute spectacle of the background. 

In the picture on the preceeding page 
of the pinocle game, Skippy Adelman 
tells us that it is a relaxing, pleasant and 
wonderful thing to have a card club to go 
to where plain people can take off their 
ties, keep on their hats and play a game 
of penny ante. It is a sympathetic, warm- 
ing approach. 

Next time you focus your camera on a 
person, ask yourself what you may do to 
reveal this person and how you may com- 
ment on him and interpret his way of 
living as a human being. Your comment 
need not be profound. It may merely be 
a sly bit of fun; as, for instance, in these 
gay photographs by Mary Lowber Tiers 
of two children having their pictures 
painted at the Greenwich Village Art 
Fair. One child squirms, restless, anxious 
to be off (page 80) the other is saucer- 
eyed, breathless (page 18). In each of 
them, we recognize ourselves and so we 
know the photographer has done a job. 


DRESSING a man up to look like 
Father Time and photographing him 
may be a lot of fun. Here, you may say 
to your friends, is a picture of an old man, 
a real character I met on the waterfront. 
They admire it politely. Then you flash 
the news that it is really your neighbor 
down the street, good old Charlie Butter- 
finger. There are howls of delight, you 
are slapped admiringly on the back, and 
those hours in the dark room are repaid. 
Sure, that’s fun. 
Many of us also want to relate our- 
selves to the world about us, and to have 


the world and its activity related back to * 


us. Photography, as a hobby, or profes- 
sion, is the most marvelous and agreeable 
means of doing this. Whenever we man- 
age to reveal a bit of a human being’s 
personality, we make for better under- 


standing amogg peoples. And whenever « : 


we offer our own comment on that bit of 
revealed personality, we permit people to 
share in what we have learned. * 
Such photographs, because of their foray 
into significance catch hold of us all, and 
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GREENWICH ART FAIR MARY LOWBER TIERS 
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LITTLE MAN, WHAT F STOP? 


we look at them again. It is something 
of a minor tragedy that the people who 
invariably try to reveal and interpret 
human beings have so little patience with 
print control. F 16, 1/100, flash, any old 
developer, glossy paper, blow it to 11 x 14 
and crop to 8x10. That’s the technique 
of most photographers who have a vigor- 
ous and independent point of view. And 
the chap who tidies up each millimeter 
of his print, who burnishes, and stews 
over toning is often the gentleman whose 


RUS ARNOLD 


masterpiece turns out to be our old fam- 
iliar Father Time. 


Photography is full of goals for you 
to choose. Be sure, however, that you 
have one. Most of our advertising pho- 
tographers are concerned with dressing 
models up to look like somebody else. As 
a result, we have all made use of the 
general term “advertising art” which is 
simply a critical phrase meaning “arti- 
ficial or “transparent.” 
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As amateurs, whether advanced or neo- 
phyte, let us select a goal for our pictures 
about people. To reveal . . . and to inter- 
pret is a possible goal. There are, of 
course, others equally worthy. 


ECENTLY we were looking through 

a few prints made by Rus Arnold, 
one of the country’s aces on flash tech- 
nique. His pictures followed a curious 
pattern. There was one photograph of a 
gnarled tree stump. Deep recesses in the 
stump showed clearly the whorls and pat- 
terns of the naked wood. Every bit of it 
was sharp. We learned that Rus took the 
picture to illustrate flash photography 
could get detail and detail that was in- 
side of a shadow. One picture after an- 
other added up to the same story: “I 
took it to show how, with flash photog- 
raphy, we can .. .” None of this group 
of prints had any other significance, al- 
though all were real technical marvels. 
We came on the picture which Rus Ar- 
nold called “Little Man, what F stop?”. 
It was taken, he said, years ago, with a 
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Photograph by LUCIEN AIGNER 


little film -pack camera, when he was 
studying under Will Connell in, Los 
Angeles. He was in love with photogra- 
phy and impressed with its far reaches 
which no man can fully explore. His pic- 
ture carried out this interpretation. The 
large, looming trees, and the little figure 
of man, black against the sky, trying to 
capture a morsel of the expanse before 
him. All of us who have packed a cam- 
era to the country, and stood at the 
threshold of an inviting meadow, or at 
the summit of a hill overlooking wide 
country have thought how modestly, at 
the very best, we reproduce nature. 

Response from people who look at our 
pictures comes from having a good rea- 
son for taking the picture in the first place. 
If our reason is only to show that ortho 
film makes lips more red, that a yellow 
filter darkens the sky, or that John, at 
half-past eleven leaned against a wall, 
our pictures will receive less response. 

Landscapes, people, abstracts all give 
us an opportunity to interpret and give 
meaning to what we see. 
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Photograph by ALFRED 
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The postwar world of photographic miracles is imperceptibly 
peeping out from behind a curtain of secrecy. These photo- 
graphs are made by Berenice Abbott's new way of lighting. 


Tiny iron filings appear with stereo- 
scopic clearness. On the opposite page 
is a portrait notable because of three 
dimensional detail in the face, the whiskers, 
the pudgy skin. These two photographs are 
the work of Berenice Abbott who refuses to 
be pigeon holed as “our most skillful skyscraper 
photographer.” For two years she has been at 


Br. is a picture of a magnetic field. 


work on a highly secret method of lighting 
which, she believes, will provide for sharper 
and more revealing texture. She says: 

““My new process is in the stage of evolution 
and needs time and money before it can be 
hatched full bloom. However, I feel safe in 
saying that it has great possibilities for giving 
us more realism in photography. Probably 
every angle of our medium needs revolution- 
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izing since its present condition is little beyond 
that of 1900 and in many ways not as good.” 

Visiting at 50 Commerce Street, Greenwich 
Village, to pay his respects to this vigorous 
lady, one of Mrnicam’s editors happened by 
when some of her new experimental photo- 





graphs were laid out on the floor for scrutiny. 
Pictures of the interior of a watch case, taken 
by this new method, show detail such as have 
never before been available photographically. 
Everyone with an interest in lighting will be 
interested in the outcome of her experiments. 
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TWO 500 WATT spots and a flood were used in this study of “Venus” ; the back- 
ground was kept in complete shadow so that a photogram could be worked out. 


A L A N 


FEW of the readers of my last 
article may have tried listening to 
a juke box for inspiration; others 
may have wandered around the streets 
after it had been raining, looking at pud- 
dies and neon signs. That’s what I sug- 
gested as a means of “inspiration” for 
creative photographic interpretation. But 
when it came to executing your ideas, the 
technical facility wasn’t there. That isn’t 
anything to be apprehensive about, be- 
cause the story of graphic artists through- 
out history has been one of overcoming 
the technical diffculties in order to express 
what the mind “sees”. 
This article is accompanied by three 
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different examples of experimental pho- 
tography, and I will try to explain each 
one step by step. Specifically, we shall 
be dealing with the forms known as 
“montage” and photogram or shadow- 
graph. 

The first example is a close-up of a girl, 
in an attempt to get away from typical 
glamour photography, in which some 
blond in a low cut evening gown gazes at 
you from some cute position on a bear- 
skin rug. 

The problem is to surround the blond 
in our photograph with a setting that will 
enhance her beauty by providing an in- 
teresting mood. A “montage” is employed 








to do the job. This involves the com- 
bination of two or more negatives to form 
an image, which is then projected on the 
enlarging paper. 


MAKING A MONTAGE 


My first photograph was a direct shot 
of the girl in which one 500 Watt spot 
was used, (Fig. 1.), posed lying down so 
that her hair could be arranged in the 
desired form. The camera was directly 
above the girl and facing down. The spot 
had to be placed very close to the floor to 
achieve the proper modelling of the facial 
structure, being very close to good “old” 
45 degree lighting. You will remember 
that this brings in a light that falls on the 
cheek in a triangular form, and keeping 
the nose shadow from overlapping the 
mouth. The lighting must model the 
entire left side of the head, so that an 
observer becomes conscious of the inner 


UPPER RIGHT: “Venus” in the role of fan dancer was created by placing feathers in the carrier 
along with the negative ; the bubbles were created by glass balls in contact with the enlarging 
paper. RELOW: “Girl and Driftwood,” Fig. 1, shows a quiet calm mood far from bearskin rug 
glamour ; while Fig. 2, with the addition of the driftwood negative, takes on an air of phantasy. 


FIG. 1 FIG. 2 














TRY THIS type of photograph to help your feel- 
ing for composition and lighting. 


What single element are 
we working with? It is the form,—the 
three dimensional characteristic of the 
subject. A piece of undeveloped enlarg- 
ing paper has two dimensions. Our fin- 
ished photograph must give the illusion 
that there are three dimensions, and by 
controlling the contrast of lights and darks 
in the “building” or modelling of structure 
that this three dimensional aspect can re- 
sult. 

It is important in this shot to keep the 
light off the background. In this way we 
will be able to place another negative on 
top of this one and have the image show 
through. 

What facial expression would be desir- 
able in a shot of this type? There are 
many; so try a series. Avoid the open- 
mouthed toothy grins that typifies the 
person who has just had some amazing 
breakfast food. I think a pensive, rather 
“dreamy” expression would be effective. 
The moment to say, “hold it”, is when 
this quiet mood is expressed by the model. 
You'll have to determine just when that 


bone structure. 
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moment occurs. The greatest directors 
in photography are people who have keen 
psychological insight and can “catch” an 
expression at the height of its intensity. 
Experience will help you a lot; an article 
in a magazine can only suggest the pro- 
cedure. 

The second part of the montage is a 
close-up of a piece of driftwood from 
Cape Cod. This was selected because of 
its interesting textural surface and the sug- 
gestion of woodlands. Many other natural 
forms could have been used — roots, 
flowers, bark, moss, ivy, etc. 

Again, only one spot was employed to 
illuminate the subject. Before shooting 
the second part of the montage, I took the 
finished negative of the girl and taped it 
to the groundglass of my camera so that a 
section of the driftwood could be selected 
with regard to its effect in the composition. 
In this way, the tie-up with the head of 
the girl could be clearly seen. The camera 
was moved around till an interesting sec- 
tion of the wood formed a good design or 
pattern with the head of the girl. As in 
the first negative it is necessary to keep 
light off part of the image, so that it is 
possible to see the image of the girl in 
what will finally be the shadow portion 
of the driftwood. 

After processing, the two negatives are 
taped together and printed in the usual 
manner. It is advisable to under-expose 
slightly in each case, because of the cor- 
responding gain in the density when the 
two negatives are printed together. 


THE MONTAGE WITH A PHOTOGRAM 

HE second example is the photograph 

of the glass and clock within a frame. 
Step one is just a straight shot without 
any “trimmings”. An ordinary frame was 
placed in front of the subject. It had an 
opening measuring ten by twelve inches, 
and the camera was about three feet from 
this opening on a plane slightly above the 
bottom of the frame. The glass was be- 
hind the opening, and rested on some 
gravel purchased at a pet shop. (I can’t 
remember the ceiling price on gravel). 
The glass was filled with water in order 











to pick up some bubbles and to help in the 
composition. It’s quite amazing to see 
how much the level of the water effects 
- the composition. The clock is an antique 
that I found nestling on top of some 
flower pots in a forgotten nook of my 
closet. In the photograph it was hung 
by some black thread and placed about a 
foot in back of the glass. The cover of the 
face was opened to help in the composition 
and to add an element of interest; after 
all, most clocks have their pictures taken 
with their faces covered, why not this one 
open? Such is the simple line of reason- 
ing of the “experimentalist.” Three 500 
Watt spots were used to light the subject. 
One low spot illuminated the glass and 
served as a texture light on the gravel; 
the second picked up some more light on 
the glass, and the edge of this light filtered 
over to the clock. These lights were to the 
side and slightly to the rear of the subject. 
The third spot was employed to silhouette 
the glass and give an element of depth to 
the work. 

Before taking the next picture, the out- 
line of this image can be drawn on the 
groundglass or on a piece of tracing paper 
which is taped to the groundglass. 

We now come to exercise two, and one 
thing is to be stressed: There is no in- 
tentional symbolism involved! There 
wasn’t any symbolism in the glass and the 
clock ; they were selected because of their 
pictorial possibilities. But, now with the 
addition of a human being, the symbols 
begin to wiggle their pert little heads. 
What is behind the picture? Is the pipe 
smoker waiting for the clock to strike 
twelve, so that he can take a pill and 
drink the water? Does the glass of water 
symbolize the placidity of mankind, and 
the clock its turmoil and movement? May- 
be the smoker is symbolic of mankind 
hedged in between these two elements. 
Well, maybe. The crux of the matter is 
that any number of subjects could have 
been used. This one happened to be a 
student of mine who was around. 

One 500 Watt spot was directed at the 
subject from a 45 degree angle to achieve 

(Continued on page 74) 
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THE "SMOKER" was shot against a dark back- 
ground and the negative printed in conjunction 
with the one on the opposite page. Below: 
The first negative is combined with a simple 
photogram. Experiment with objects that have 
varying degrees of transparency. 
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COLUMNS OF THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS AT ATHENS 


THE PURSUIT 


ROYAL GRECIAN 


Text sy A. M. Martuieu 
r ‘HE average photographer, if he 
thinks about the matter at all, looks 
on Grecian architecture and phil- 
osophy as being ’way uptown. Curiously, 
what the Greeks stood for is so much a 
part of us today that, without even a sec- 
ond thought, we respond to it favorably. 
Many of us take it for granted that we 
enjoy “classic lines” without wondering 
why our neighbors feel the same way. The 
reason is that our history as Americans be- 
gins with the ancient Greeks! Their force, 
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OF AN IDEAL 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MADAME NELLYS 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


like that of the Americans on the May- 
flower, generated as a revolt. 

The deliberate pursuit of an ideal is 
the big idea the Greeks gave us. They set 
up an ideal man, and an ideal com- 
munity and tried to realize them through 
education. To this Greek ideal, Voltaire 
and Jefferson each returned for their 
social and political inspiration. 

Is there a way to transmit this ideal 
photographically, since the purpose of 
photography, just like the purpose of the 








CHILDREN OF CRETE 


printing press, is to transmit ideas in ad- 
dition to facts? 

Since we are so abundantly related to 
the Greeks, artistically and politically, it 
may be helpful to examine our origina 
ideals, as it were, face to face. 

Greek buildings are the core of what 
we respond to in architecture. Our favor- 
able response arises because the archi- 
tecture is deliberately planned to express 
the Greek ideal of character and that 
character is part of our very being. 

Perhaps we may study these photo- 
graphs and gain an inspiration from them 
that will help in “seeing” the Greek ideal. 

The Greeks tried to create a higher type 


of man. 


No other people before them 
ever had that thought. Consciously, and 


with determination, the Greeks tried 
through education to raise mankind. In- 
stantly it is apparent how this clashed 
with the passive Indian “Nirvaneh,” the 
slow moving Indian religious fanatic, who 
so tried to befuddle his mind that he was 
“in tune with the infinite;” worthless, use- 
less to society except as a slave. It was 
against this that the Greeks revolted, just 
as today we revolt against the Nazis and 
Nipponese ideas of the complete subordi- 
nation of individual man, so that a few 
men may have great power and wealth. 
Today all of us have a searching de- 
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THE TEMPLE OF NIKE APTEROS NEAR ATHENS 


sire to quiet other sounds so that we 
may listen intently to that remote hum 
that once gave us a common start. The 
Greek people first realized that the world 
is not run by chance or fate, but rather 
by definite laws. They set out to discover 
these one by one, and we are stil] at it. 
To them each part of the universe was 
related to another part, and that to the 
whole. Nothing stood separate. Seen in 
this light, was it unnatural that Willkie’s 
book, “One World,” should prove so pop- 
ular since it relates itself right back into 
the source of our being civilized. Today a 
scientist performs a thousand experiments 
and from them tries to formulate a sum- 
mary that will prove a point. The Greeks 
looked for one all-pervading law that 
would be a Rosetta stone to all inquiry. 
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As we amateur photographers pass the 
point where technical dexterity once made 
us all thumbs, few of us find that we have 
something to say. And so we resolve this 
defeat into trying to make a print “sharp- 
er than Weston’s.” A re-examination of 
the thing that started us going as a nation, 
of the ideal that two thousand years later 
continues to separate us from the Malayan 
or the Japanese, will help us to crystallize 
our thoughts and let our photographs 
speak. The Greek ideal man was a poet, 
a statesman, and a philosopher. This was 
his trinity. Perhaps from this starting point 
we can stem our photographic Ideal. And 
in so doing we may feel sure it will strike 
a popular response because it grows out 
of a common heritage. 











SHEPHERD OF CRETE 


THIS ISLANDER is from the southwestern part of Crete, where live its most handsome men, 
and all of them fiercely independent. Their tiny’ mountain valley has never been occupied, even 
by the Turks during their 400 years of occupation of all Greece. The courage and fighting 
spirit of the people there, and the lack of communication in the “white mountains” kept a 
victorious invader of 400 years’ standing from collecting a drachma in tax. Today the German 
army is not capable of controlling this fragment“of the island and Crete Guerillas are still hiding 
there hundreds of English and Australian soldiérs and harassing the Germans. They are supplied 
with ammunitions and arms by Allied airplanes. 
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HEN you purchase paper to make 
prints, you call for a particular 
brand, and have to indicate the 
grade or contrast. If you inquire about the 
use of the different grades, the answer will 
be that the medium paper is used for nor- 
mal or medium negatives; the soft paper 


FIG. 1. A normal negative. 
A flat negative. 
negative. 
FIG. 2 


Normal or medium paper is needed to obtain a good print. 
Hard or centrasty paper is needed to obtain a good print. FIG. 3, A contrasty 
Soft paper is needed to obtain a good print. 


OLEMAN 
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for contrasty negatives; the medium-hard 
paper for slightly weak negatives; and the 
hard paper for weak, thin negatives. This 
is correct, but it does not tell why the 
different grades are necessary. 

Examine a few of your negatives. No- 


tice the highlight portions—which in the 


FIG, 2. 


FIG. 3 
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FIG. 4 FIG. 5 


PRINT FROM a flat negative 
on soft paper. 


negatives are the darkest areas—and also 
notice the shadow areas, or lightest por- 
tions of the negatives. You may find, that 
the highlights are translucent, and some 
of the deep shadow areas are not entirely 
transparent, but have a slight tone. If 
prints were made whose tones bore a di- 
rect relationship to those in the negative, 
highlights would be slightly grey, and 
supposedly deep shadow areas would not 
be dark enough. Such prints would be far 
from satisfactory. Despite the relation of 
tones in the negative, we want prints with 
bright highlights and good shadows. This 
can often be made possible through the 
use of the correct grade of paper. 


PRINT FROM a contrasty neg- 
ative on soft paper. 


FIG. 8 


PRINT FROM a flat negative 
on medium paper. 


PRINT FROM a contrasty neg- 
ative on medium paper. 





FIG. 6 


PRINT FROM a flat negative 
on contrast paper. 


Two factors which determine the range 
of tones, from the lightest to the darkest 
portions of the negative, are the subject 
itself, and the development of the negative. 

Developing affects the difference be- 
tween the lightest and darkest portions of 
the negative, because the longer the devel- 
opment, the greater is the contrast, up to 
a certain point. 

Every subject can be interpreted in 
shades of grey, or a range of tones from 
the lightest to the darkest areas. Let us 
presume we are photographing a subject 
dressed in clothes of a medium shade of 
grey, outdoors, on a dull overcast day. We 
look for the darkest tone in the subject, 


PRINT FROM a contrasty neg- 
ative on contrasty paper. 


FIG. 9 
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AN ARBITRARY example of the tonal range of soft, normal and contrast papers. 


then the lightest, and imagine the range or 
number of tones between the two. It 
would be small, indeed. 

A subject of an entirely different nature 
would be a girl in a white blouse and dark 
skirt lighted by a brilliant afternoon sun; 
the light coming from the side and casting 
heavy shadows. Here we have the extremes 
of the brilliant highlights of the white 
blouse, to the deep shadows in the folds 
of the black skirt. The range of tones, or 
difference, from the deep shadows to the 
highlights may be about 150 whereas in 
the former subject it was about 10. 

To visualize how to match the grade of 
paper to the negative, let us assume that 
there is a maximum range of tones of 20, 
as represented by Fig. 10a. We have three 
different negatives: one is weak and flat, 
the tone range from the lightest to the 
darkest portions being 5. The second is 
medium with a range of 10, and the third 
is a contrasty negative having a range of 
20. Our aim is to obtain good prints from 
the three negatives. (The figures indicat- 
ing tone range are purely arbitrary, being 
used for “illustrative” purposes only). 

If the thin negative (1 to 5 tone range) 
is held up to light, the highlights would be 
transparent. A print from this negative 
with tones which are directly relative to 
those in the negative, is a flat picture with 
grey, muddy highlights. To produce a 
good print, we need a paper capable of 
reproducing a range of only 5 tones from 
white to black. Even though the 5th or 
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darkest tone in the negative is a light grey, 
the tone range of the paper is so short that 
we will get brilliant, not greyed highlights, 
and deep shadows. This type of paper is 
represented by the set of squares in Fig. 
10c. It is referred to as a “contrast” or 
“hard” paper. 

To more fully understand this principle, 
let us assume that the thin negative, with 
the tone range of 5, is printed on a paper 
having a range of 20—a “soft” paper in- 
tended for contrasty negatives. The print 
is exposed and developed so that the high- 
lights are clear. How about the shadows? 
Since the negative has a range of only 5, 
and the print was made so that the high- 
lights are clear, count five squares from 
the white end of the 1 to 20 scale (Fig. 
10a). The 5th square is a shade of grey, 
which represents the tone of the shadows 
in the print. This is unsatisfactory. 

Let’s try a reverse procedure. The print 
of the 1 to 5 negative is printed on the 1 
to 20 paper so that the shadows are black. 
To fmd how the highlights will appear, 
count 5 squares from the black end of 
the 1'to 20 scale which is a dark shade of 
grey. Result: A flat muddy print. The 
way to get a satisfactory print from this 
negative is to use a paper with a 1 to 5 
tone range. 

The 1 to 20 scale (Fig. 10a) represents 
the type of paper to use for a contrasty 
negative, having q relatively large range 
of tones from the lightest to the darkest 
portions; and the scale of 1 to 10 (Fig. 




















FIG. II 


PRINT FROM a normal negative on soft paper. 
Note the general greyness and lack of detail. 





FIG. 13 


PRINT FROM a normal negative on medium 


paper. Note the detail in the models’ faces and 
the cliff. 








FIG. 12 


PRINT FROM a normal negative on contrast 
paper. There is not enough tonal range or detail. 


10b) illustrates the type of paper for a 
medium negative. 

If you should try to print a 1 to 20 
(contrasty) negative on a 1 to 5 (hard) 
paper you are trying to compress a large 
number of tones into a paper capable of 
reproducing only a short range, with the 
result that the picture is contrasty. 

Look for the range from the dark areas 
to the light areas—highlights to shadows 
—to estimate the grade of paper to use. 
Despite considerable experience, you will 
find instances where you will have to make 
prints on two different grades of paper to 
select the best. 

The general tendency is to designate the 
different grades by numbers—1, 2, 3, 4, 
etc., from soft to contrasty papers. Similar 
grade numbers of different manufacturers 
may not have exactly the same tone range. 

Select a number of negatives ranging 
from a thin one to a contrasty one, and 
make prints from each negative on every 
grade of paper. While this consumes time 
and paper, it supplies a good education 
on matching the paper to the negative. 
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EVENING 


By David Darvas 


Coutrwl Yourselves 


Sy Daud Darwas 


IVE ME your negative and [I'll 
(5 give you mine and we'll both 

come out of the darkroom with 
prints. And the print you make from my 
negative might be a lot better than I 
could do. 

I merely want to point out that the 
negative is the main reason why we as- 
sume such a critical attitude when we 
view a print for the first time. Uncon- 
sciously, we realize various print-possibili- 
ties from that unseen negative, so we 
begin our helpful constructive criticism 
of any photograph by politely rapping it! 

It seems that everything about pho- 
tography, and especially so-called photo- 
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graphic art, is largely a matter of personal 
opinion. And then some! Consider the 
thousands who have been kicked in the 
head by the photographic bug! 

That peculiar standard of individual- 
ism is reflected in everything we do. It 
differentiates us from the man who lives 
down the street just as definitely as our 
handwriting differs. 

Photography is a flexible medium be- 
yond realization. Its latitudes are so great, 
its variations so subtle, that just in the 
manipulation ef print-making fifty-thou- 
sand photographers may produce as many 
different prints from a single characteristic 
negative, 
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But that depends upon the photogra- 
phers. If the fifty-thousand camera fiends 
were inexperienced beginners, all those 
prints may look alike. 

Suppose the fifty-thousand photogra- 
phers were experienced operators. Would 
you consider the prints they made as works 
of art? I hardly think so. Here and there 
you may find an exceptional print but it 
still isn’t art. It has technical excellence 
only. 

When just one measly negative can 
produce such multitudes of variations— 
doesn’t that illustrate photography’s un- 
limited scope? 

“Well,” you might ask, “What has all 
this to do with making pictures anyway ?” 

Just this—There’s been a great deal of 
criticism from photographers in general 
against photographers as individuals. In 
other words, from people like me about 
people like you. 

So I wish to clarify a few things for 
the benefit of the beginner 
in photography and sincerely 
hope he will understand my 
opinions are for the cultiva- 
tion of a broad outlook rather 
than a prejudiced opinion of 
the other man’s work. I can’t 
hope to impress the advanced 
photographer because he is 
already set in his ways. I 
have to read a lot of stuff he 
writes, so he may as well read 
some of mine. 

Photography is primarily a 
craft. As a craft it has attracted many 
professionals who never got beyond exe- 
cuting a full tonal range. Having mas- 
tered the tonal range they concentrate on 
getting each and every tone into the print, 
come what may. This is where the ama- 
teur, like you and I, may shine. When we 
have something to say and are able to do 
it well technically, we put to shame a print 
whose brilliance is based solely on print 
quality. 

I agree with my critics that it is not 
the mechanics and technique of photog- 
raphy that make the artist. But it’s a very 
important consideration in the final result. 





Photography, through its technique is 
capable of blending together the visual, 
mental, and spiritual expression of the 
average man with greater ease than any 
other artistic medium as yet cultivated. 

The painter blends his visual and men- 
tal impressions together with his technical 
ability. In photography this blending 
makes for the difference between a pic- 
ture and an ordinary photograph. 

The average photo-enthusiast has a 
long way to go before he catches up to 
the technique at his disposal. 


OME time ago the pages of MINICAM 
carried articles by Mr. Stuyvesant 
Peabody, and later, by Mr. Woodbury, 
deploring certain conditions in the pho- 
tographic field. These articles convince 
us that a few have the courage to cry 
into the wilderness. 

I’ll put myself behind the eight-ball 
by classifying Darvas in the same light. 

The human brain is really 
a peculiar hunk of stuff, so I 
feel justified in believing that 
I have a truer mental picture 
of the art of photography 
than the next man. In time 
I shall realize the error of my 
ways and henceforth will 
keep my trap shut, but I’m 
too young and ambitious, so 
I demand the right to make 
assertions. 

Mr. Peabody sums up in 
part a prevalent attitude of 
photo-exhibitors by revealing that the rea- 
son we place so little consideration upon 
becoming artists is our willingness to allow 
a competitive spirit to rise above our 
better judgment. We become overjoyed 
when salon judges accept the prints we 
submit to them, therefore condoning our 
privilege to think ourselves artists because 
of it. 

We sure do! 

Along with Mr. Peabody, Mr. Wood- 
bury seems distracted because a great ma- 
jority of photographers seem to consider 
technique above all. 

I honestly believe that as long as pho- 
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tography exists as a graphic reproductive 
process, technique must assume first con- 
sideration. A few may cultivate this tech- 
nical understanding and blend it to their 
aesthetic nature. When that happens, the 
camera’s basic product will blend with 
the personality of the individual and re- 
veal itself as some semblence of photo- 
graphic art. 

Shutter-clicking is the average man’s 
compensation for his inability to paint or 
draw. It places him on equal terms with 
the artist. But only technically! Now 
that he can create an image on paper he 
may feel a certain sense of accomplish- 
ment. 

We defend and cherish the things we 
understand; we do not fear them. But we 
do fear those things which are mysteri- 
ous and beyond our understanding. Pho- 
tography has many complexities of the 
latter type. We don’t like the process 
methods of making prints because we 
don’t understand them. The truth is, we 
lack ability to produce them, so we fear 
them and criticize with vigor. 

What difference does it make that 
twenty to one-hundred “Misty Mornings” 
hang on the salon walls at the same time? 
Repetition is a natural condition and more 
obvious with photography because of its 
universal appeal. Why worry about it? 
The awesome rate of productivity at 
which prints can be made, the rapidity 
of reoccuring salon exhibitions become 
other factors to consider. It taxes the 
normal ability to create new pictures and 
it is unreasonable to expect it. So what 
else but repetition? 

Since photography has become a bed- 
partner of the multitudes, exactly how 
many of the eight thousand or so exhibi- 
tors are artists enough to create a new 
soul-stirring picture every time he clicks 
a shutter! O. K.! We don‘t expect him 
to! Let it go at that! 

I’ve made prints that surprised me when 
I took them from the hypo! You know 
what I mean. You turn on the white 
light, hold that print up before your bright 
blue eyes and you mutter, “Boy! Ain’t 
that something!” That probably goes for 


the guy who made that “Misty Morning.” 
As long as he doesn’t consider it a work 
of art and in all honesty considers that 
picture as just another step in his de- 
velopment to an artistic goal I have hope 
for him in the future. 

The purist documentarian is absolutely 
correct to ignore other than his basic tech- 
nique if it justifies the end result. Con- 
trol of the mind over the lens is photo- 
graphic perfection in itself; a talent much 
too rare and does not need technical per- 
fection for its portrayal. 

But why razz the other extreme? 

The aesthetic technician is also capable 
of the same quality of artistic expression 
as the purist. His dramatization of the 
common-place incident in life through the 
control processes can be very beautiful. 
One is realistic and the other generally 
sentimental. A human mind can appreci- 
ate both. Both schools of thought can 
create identical moods of pictorialism with 
their respective methods of working. 

So why the dissension ? 

The pictorialist claims as much purity 
of application as the purist claims pictorial 
endeavor. What is the key to a unified 
understanding? Tolerance, of course! The 
question is; will they have the guts to get 
together! 

Why should I be condemned to purga- 
tory because I happen to have a bit more 
ability than the next? My technical means 
is simple proof that I can work with 
greater latitude than the average. So 
what! 

If you can produce a beautiful picture 
with the least amount of effort as com- 
pared to some laborious effort of mine, 
you’re just as much an artist as I am. 

So why kick about technique? I have 
found that the ability to use control im- 
proves one’s ability to put on sensitized 
paper whatever you wish to say. 

Too much technique tends to inter- 
fere with pure photographic thought and 
stereotype the operator as one who de- 
pends more upon technique than anything 
else. When that ha;pens the poor sap is 
automatically called a pictorialist, and 
any attempt on his part to get out of the 











BIG BROTHER By David Darvas 
THIS picture of Darvas’ children at bedtime (or did he get them up?) has been his 
most successful print. It has been hung in 84 salons throughout the world, and won for 
it’s maker a great many honors. This differs from the casual snapshot of the kids as 
much as the Mosquito Bomber differs from the Piper-Cub. 
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MISTY MORNING 


pictorial class is looked upon with scorn. 

No man is self-contained in one mood 
only. He has many moods. There are 
many things to say in photography, real 
and unreal, conscious, and unconscious. 
The facts surround us continually if we 
would open our eyes to them. 

Since I claim a minor understanding 
and feeling for the pictorial efforts of the 
many factions and try to adapt their phil- 
osophy to my pictures, I have a very defi- 
nite opinion as to the type of person our 
future photo-artist will be. 

The broad field of subject matter and 
opinion will be his to control at will. 
His interpretations will not be restricted 
to any one line of reasoning. His camera 
art will contain a unity of tolerance for 
expressive photography as a whole, rather 
than partiality to a segment. 
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BY HIS photo-copy process 
Darvas was able to im- 
prove vastly his original 
negative, yet retain in the 
print the mood of early 
morning along the water- 
front. 


By David Darvas 


This tolerance can be cultivated today. 
There is no need for ridicule or unsympa- 
thetic relationships. My cry into the 
wilderness is for tolerance, co-operation, 
and understanding during this evolution- 
ary period through which photography is 
passing. 

The lowly snap-shot, the usual com- 
mercial picture, the record sequences of 
those we love, the sentimental theme, the 
documentary, the symbolism of our im- 
aginations however printed on paper, are 
all pictorial interpretations, the visual and 
spiritual connecting link between our sight 
and mind. 

Yes, photography is our common heri- 
tage of expression, and it belongs to all 
of us. Some day such expressionism will 
encompass every person on earth and the 
knowledge gained from it will add to the 


























cultural wealth of all—for photography is 
the Universal Art. 


TECHNIQUE OF "OUR CASTLES" 


A series of domestic accidents led to the 
making of the negative for “Our Castles.” 
A sudden bit of sickness, a doctor’s visit 
on this cold wintery night: a reluctant 
visit to the drug store to fill a prescrip- 
tion, and my haste to cut through a near- 
by ally to get out of the cold as soon as 
possible, all contributed to the event of 
the actual exposure. 

Photography was a million miles away 
during my homeward journey, when sud- 
denly I stopped before the most natural 
composition of old houses I ever saw. 
Everything seemed almost too good to 
be true. A cold clear night with a full 
moon. Just enough snow to lend it at- 
mosphere and the previous snow-fall had 
stopped completely! What a set-up! 

Ten minutes later my trusty Speed 
Graphic was grinding away. The exposed 
Panatomic Films developed in D-76 for 
thirty minutes yielded nice looking nega- 
tives, from which the best, a three-minute 
exposure at /22, was selected. 

Two areas in the negative were obvi- 
ously over-exposed. The street light and 
the mazda brilliancy from the window at 
the rear of the house had to be locally 
reduced with Farmer’s Reducer, a fine 
brush in one hand, the negative in the 
other, and a stream of water continually 
at hand for constant rinsing of the local 
areas, for the observation necessary at in- 
tervals as the work progressed. After dry- 
ing, the negative was retouched to re- 
move an electric wire which cut diagon- 
ally across the fore-ground sky area, ex- 





tending from the pole out of the picture 
space. 

The resulting straight prints were not 
entirely satisfying. I sensed a need for 
more shadow detail. So I reached for my 
favorite spotting brush, a weak solution 
of mercuric chloride, and the weaker 
broad areas of the house and roof were 
intensified. 

From this controlled negative, a very 
dense positive transparency was made by 
projecting the negative image on a sheet 
of 8x10 Agfa H.G:S. film, just as though 
one would make a print on paper. This 
is the first procedure in my Copy-Positive 
Process which I use when there is a need 
for balancing various mass areas of an 
otherwise contrasty negative. 

The density of this transparency was 
achieved by developing it to a higher 
gamma than the gamma of the original 
negative. This was necessary in order to 
attain as much positive detail and tone 
values as the negative had when viewing 
it with transilluminated light. 

Retouching on the transparency to em- 
phasize detail lines, elimination of a light- 
pole in the distance, besides the elimina- 
tion of an area of a building just behind 
the homes in the background completed 
the hand manipulation. 

Handled with care because of the re- 
touching on the transparency, it was 
placed on a light-box, excluding all other 
light except that which was needed to 
view the illuminated picture. 

The light-box was then placed in a ver- 
tical position. The Speed Graphic on the 
tripod now acted the role of a copying 
camera. Focused sharply on the ground- 
glass, the image on the transparency acted 
as a controlled mask, or filter for the in- 








“It’s a liel”? he yelled 


Has someone ever made a swell print from a negative that you fretfully tossed into the darkroom 


wastebasket? 


When David Darvas appeared at the Toledo Camera Club for a lecture he had asked the boys to 
send him some of their worst negatives. (They're never hard to find.) He set to work on some of these 
cast off negatives and then confronted the members on that memorable occasion with some startling 
results. "It's a lie” yelled the maker of the original negative. "That's not my negative.” "You're right,” 


said Dave, “it's my print." With his process of control he rescued a half dozen duds. 
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tensity of the light coming through it, be- 
cause, in dealing only with trans-illumi- 
nated grays, a color-blind film of medium 
contrast was used to rephotograph the 
positive with the camera. The commer- 
cial matte film used for the copy negative 
was developed in Agfa 125 paper devel- 
oper. The color-blind nature of the film 
afforded working under a bright red safe- 
light and by visual development, the con- 
trast of the copy negative could be con- 
trolled through routine procedures such as 
over or under exposure and under and over 
development, while further control through 
dilution of the developer was also possible. 
In this way the best normal contrast nega- 
tive was selected for the final print which 
was on Kodabromide Papers in both con- 
trasts of No. 2 and No. 3. The toning was 
Gold-Chloride Blue. 

The spotting of the final prints was a 
relatively easy matter. The picture is 
hand-controlled through-out. Technically 
I was satisfied. 

The theme of a man and his castle 
portrayed in the print, was really the 
substance of continual mental practice, 
searching for such a picture; looking 
everywhere hoping that I would find it. 

The greatest thrill I have ever received 
during a past salon season was the selec- 
tion of my picture Our Castles as the Gold 
Medal Print of the show, selected by a 
jury composed mainly of purists. This is 
the greatest compliment a controlled print 
could receive. 


TECHNIQUE OF "BIG BROTHER" 


“Big Brother” is often referred to as a 
processed print. Except for a little minor 
retouching that even a purist would tol- 
erate, it is a straight print. 

The original idea was for a different 
aspect of the “Refugee” theme prevalent 
a couple years ago. 

In considering the theme, one emotion 
and human trait stood out stronger than 
the others. It was the natural inclination 
of human self-preservation and protection 
of others. 

When the theme of “Protection” is ap- 
plied to children, the immediate consid- 
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eration through continuity of thought is 
the protection of a child by the adult. 

The next step evolved into the protec- 
tion of a child by another child. The 
final step could be nothing else than the 
natural law of self-preservation: the child 
protecting itself. 


Through step-by-step thinking of the 
original “Refugee theme,” I had reached 
a point of simplification beyond which I 
could not go. That was the stopping- 
point. It was merely taking an idea and 
breaking it down to an elementary human 
understanding. This can be done with all 
pictures through the practice of continu- 
ous thinking. 


However, to make the refugee picture, 
I needed authentic props to go with it. 
This was out of the question. But the uni- 
versality of the protection-theme was not 
lost. It could be adapted to any story one 
had to tell regardless of locale or history. 
The fundamental story I had to tell really 
amounted to the: protection of one child 
by the other. I decided to disregard a story 
of refugees and make a better picture of 
“Protection” because it was not ear- 
marked to any environment. 


From there on I was concerned with 
composition only. 


It is natural protective-instincts that in- 
duce a person to place his arms around 
the other, especially with children. In my 
case the logical person to do that was the 
boy. In any other circumstances the pro- 
tector would be the largest or the strong- 
est person regardless of sex. 


The composition of “Big Brother” was 
simplified because of just this basic ele- 
ment of human psychology. This also 
simplified the elements of design. 


A relatively straight line drawn from 
the corners at the base of the picture, to 
the point of curled-up hair on the head 
of the boy form a triangle. Placed in the 
absolute center of the picture space, this 
is quite static but dor a circular compo- 
sition of outlines within that triangle. 
Note how the outlines of the heads, shoul- 

(Continued on page 81) 
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OUR CASTLES 


By David Darvas 


ONE has but to try some night photography to appreciate the difficulties in placing a 
full tonal range in one print. Such luminous shadow detail doesn’t usually happen— 
but it can be controlled. If you don’t find a set-up like this, try photographing a large 


lump of coal and an egg. There’s a fine challenge for your technical ability. 
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THROUGH the haze of battle smoke U. S. Marine Corps photographers surge into action on 
Tarawa obtaining photographic records for Naval Intelligence. The leaves of the palm trees appear 
to be leaning against the wind but it really was caused by the concussion of the heavy guns. The 
Marines have taken cover behind a coral mound that the Japs intended as a gun mount. 
—a communications “nerve center’ is set up soon 


Below 
after the Marines land. 


Official U. S. Marine Corps Photos 
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U. S. Signal Corps Photos 


R THE RECORD, newsreels and 

newspapers, for intelligence and 

tactical study, the Army uses expert 
combat photographers and motion picture 
cameramen. 

At the Signal Corps Photographic Cen- 
ter, in Long Island City, N. Y., there is 
a fully equipped and expertly staffed 
Training Division which teaches soldiers 
the art of combat photography. 

The men in the school have some civil- 
ian photographic background, and many 
of them were affiliated with newspapers 
all over the United States. In the school 
they are taught what pictures the Army 
needs and wants and how to get them 
under difficulties presented by battle con- 
ditions and by the elements. They are 
taught mechanics and the general prin- 
ciples involved in the care and use of 





every type camera used by the Army. 
And, at the same time, the student pho- 
tographers are taught to fight and to 
protect themselves from enemy action. 
The course of study lasts 17 weeks. All 
students assigned to the Training Division, 
spend two weeks in a basic school where 
for two hours per week, they attend what 
is called an orientation course. In this 
class, they are indoctrinated with their 
mission on the battlefield in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. The instructors, through 
interviews, quizzes and questionnaires, 
learn the background of each man. The 
employment record of each student is 
studied, as is his educational and recre- 
ational background. The _ information 
gathered by the instructors, in this way, 
helps them later to decide what, if any, 
is going to be the students specialization. 
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STUDENTS are thrust into real experience while 
on a training assignment: at the scene of an 


air crash—and below, shooting from a pitching 
tank at the Speed Graphic’s fastest shutter. 


SOMETHING to remember you by! Signal 
Corps student gets picture of the girl with whom 
he spent three-day pass. 


During this period, the men are given 
brush-up courses in basic military train- 
ing, such as first aid, the care and use of 
military equipment, gas mask and close 
order drills. 

It must be remembered that the men 
in basic, will ultimately be combat photog- 
raphers. They are soldiers and will be 
among the first to land on enemy shores. 
For 22 hours, the students are taught map 
reading. Since photographers usually go 
out on assignments alone or in small 
groups, it is imperative for them to be 
able to read maps, follow trails, and read 
a compass. To this end, the students are 
given field problems. They actually go 
out to training areas with maps and com- 
passes and they are required to orientate 
themselves, find a trail and follow it to 
a given destination. 

Into this brief space of two weeks, time 
is found to teach the men Army organ- 
ization and military courtesy. An Army 
photographer must be an all-around sol- 
dier. He must know the fundamental prin- 
ciples and have a knowledge of every 
branch of Service for he travels, works, 
and fights with every arm of the Service. 

Last, but not least, comes training in 
basic photography. Students are taught 
the mechanics, the care and use of every 
type of camera used by the Army. In 
every emergency, an Army photographer 
comes through because he has at least a 
working knowledge of all the photographic 
equipment which can possibly come his 
way. Besides the Speed Graphic, these men 
are given general lectures on all types of 
35mm. cameras. This phase includes also 
motion picture cameras: the 35mm. and 
the 16mm. There are lectures on lenses, 
filters, and basic optics. 

During these two weeks, the emphasis 
is on general photography. There is little 
emphasis on detail. At the conclusion of 
this course, and on the basis of the sol- 
dier’s civilian record and talents, together 
with the results of an interview by two or 
more officers of theTraining Division, each 
man is assigned for the remaining 15 
weeks to a specialized group. 

There are three fields of specialized 
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THIS DEMONSTRATION works fine when there is no breeze blowing sand against the wet motion 
picture film here being stretched on a field dryer. Behind the men is an improvised darkroom. 


study, to which students may be assigned 
for further training. They are (1) the 
still school, (2) the darkroom or labor- 
atory, (3) the motion picture school. 
After the basic class has been segregated 
into these three groups, students spend 
four weeks more in basic training in their 
particular field and then they are given 
11 weeks advanced instruction. 

During the next four weeks of basic 
instruction, the students are given prob- 
lems with all types of cameras, including 
the miniatures. These supervised prob- 
lems are designed to give the students 
practice in the use of the various cameras 
and techniques. The assignments during 
this phase are intended to teach students 
to determine correct exposure without 
the use of an exposure meter; to judge 
distance for focus, and to teach speed in 
handling camera equipment—these obvi- 
ously being important considerations for 


photographers in combat areas. Other as- 
signments are planned to demonstrate the 
speed necessary to stop moving objects, 
and the use of a camera over obstacle 
courses; also the use of various types of 
lenses, including telephoto and wide angle. 

During the latter part of this period 
the pictures are criticized for news and 
story value and for pictorial continuity. 
This brings the class up to a final assign- 
ment which includes a picture story sug- 
gested by each man. The story is built 
around a key picture and a series of sup- 
porting pictures which include variety in 
the picture angle, overall shots to show 
story setting, detail shots, activity, por- 
traits, or anything pertinent to the subject 
matter. 

Along with training in photography, the 
students during these four weeks continue 
their military training. Their photography 
assignments are planned so that they will 
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be required to build hasty fortifications 
after long marches and to make overnight 
bivouac. Most common weapons used by 
the men in photographic companies, are 
the carbine, the 45 calibre automatic and 
the Thompson submachine gun, fondly 
referred to as the “tommy” gun. 

During this course, the men are given 
preliminary training in the construction 
and use of the field laboratory, and in 
the care and operation of equipment 
under extreme or inclement weather con- 
ditions. Tropical temperature and high 
temperature processing and printing, al- 
though they sound alike, present two dis- 
tinct problems. In tropical weather con- 
ditions, the temperature range is usually 
from 80°—95° F, but the humidity is al- 
ways over 70% and at times from 95%— 
100%; the latter during storms and hur- 
ricane weather. High temperatures, usu- 
ally encountered in the desert, range from 
75° to 135° F, but the air is relatively 
dry. This distinction is ‘made early in the 
course and detailed instructions are given 
with regard to processing and printing 
under each condition. 





OFFICER instructor criticizes student negatives as they are projected on the screen. Imagine the 
size of a pinhole or any other defect when shown thus forcefully. 





Fortified with all these instructions, the 
students in the still school are then ready 
for the final weeks of advanced training. 
Each student starts out on this final lap 
with a complete Speed Graphic outfit 
which has been assigned to him for the 
duration of the course, and a_ personal 
locker for his equipment. The officer in- 
structors are former newspapermen with 
from 10 to 20 years experience on metro- 
politan papers. 


The students, who by this time are . 


considered trained combat photographers, 
work from an assignment desk organized 
along the same lines as the assignment 
desk of any newspaper or syndicate. 

The field assignments given to these 
students are chiefly but not exclusively 
of a military nature. They include the 
shooting of officers at various public 
functions, military parades, all types of 
maneuvers, incendiary exhibits at nearby 
towns, the latter giving the students prac- 
tice in night photography. On request to 
the Training Division the students are sent 





within a 50-mile radius to cover pictorial 


stories in such restricted areas as Ports of 4 
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Embarkation. Halloran General Hospital, 
and scenes of air accidents. Twice a week, 
these men are sent to the Tank school at 
Eastview, N. Y., where they learn to work 
with and from tanks through hazards and 
obstacles. It is during these assignments 
that the students begin to apply their 
classroom knowledge of continuity and 
the value of story-telling pictures. 

The aim-of this part of the training 
program is not only to give the students 
practice in photography, ‘but to simulate 
battle problems and conditions. Thus after 
arriving at a given destination, usually a 
wooded or suburban section, the men are 
taken on a nine-mile hike through streams 
and swamps, learning to protect the 
camera from water, shrubbery, and en- 
tangling foliage. Much attention is given 
to camouflage. 

On these trips, the men are taught how 
to set up a portable laboratory unit. A 
canvas tent is erected and made light- 
proof, to use as a darkroom. Water is ob- 
tained from nearby streams. The main 
object of a portable laboratory being 
speed, the men are required to make a 
photographic print from a wet negative 


and deliver the wet print in 15 minutes, 
if necessary. 

Each student in the still school is re- 
quired to know laboratory technique, so, 
although these students are mainly pho- 
tographers rather than technicians, they 
receive darkroom training along with 
everything else. 

Weekly, all the instructors mark the 
negatives taken during the week by the 
students on field assignments. This enables 
the school to keep a complete record of 
the photographer’s work during his train- 
ing period. Every negative is projected on 
a screen and criticized by the instructor. 

All the negatives are then filed under 
the student’s name with the name of the 
project, instructor, and grade. 

At the end of each week, a “Picture of 
the Week” is chosen and conspicuously 
posted on the bulletin board together with 
the name of the photographer and ex- 
posure details. This coveted honor carries 
not only intangible prestige but a half day 
off for the happy soldier. 

When the students have completed their 
17 week training period in the still school, 
they are available for assignment as pho- 





A CLASS from the Signal Corps Photographic Center, on the march during outdoor maneuvers. 


Note diversity of equipment and how it is carried. 








tographers (1) with mobile Army units 
in the field; (2) to training film produc- 
tion units; (3) special photographic units. 

Although all the men in the photo- 
graphic school receive basic training in 
developing and printing, some are selected 
after the first two weeks to specialize in 
the laboratory and are, therefore, given a 
15-week course in darkroom work. The 
emphasis here is, of course, developing, 
contact printing and enlarging. The stu- 
dents are taught to make photographic 
and photostatic copies of maps, text mat- 
ter, charts, and photographs. They are 
taught to run identification cameras and 
to follow through with the development 
of the 100 foot rolls of motion picture film 
used in these cameras. Some time is de- 
voted to retouching negatives. They study 
photographic chemistry and the various 
uses for preparations needed in photog- 
raphy. These students, too, are given field 
training. They are sent into the field to 
set up portable laboratory units where 
they are required to work in temperature 
as high as 130° and as low as 35°. 

Into the third field of specialization, the 
motion picture school, are sent a group of 
carefully selected students. All the students 
in the school receive the same basic train- 
ing for the first two weeks. The students 
who are selected for the motion picture 
specialization spend the third week in 
orientation and lectures on the funda- 
mentals of pictorial continuity and on the 
mechanics, operation and maintenance of 
the cameras used by the Army. 

This takes them into the fourth week 
and the beginning of actual shooting. For 
the first three days the students are given 
cameras but no film. Under the supervi- 
sion of an instructor they do what is called 
in Army parlance, dry shooting. The stu- 
dents concentrate on panning and formu- 
lating sequences of long shots, medium 
shots, and close-ups. They practice han- 
dling the camera and equipment quickly 
under pressure and unusual conditions. 
The following three days, although the 
instructor remains with the class and the 
scenes are the same simple set-ups, the 
cameras are loaded. 
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Acme Photo from 12th Air Force 


During the fifth week the students are 
given simple, controlled stories to photo- 
graph under supervision; a controlled story 
being one in which the action may be re- 
peated, if necessary. All the films shot 
are criticized by the instructor who points 
out to the class the strong and weak points 
in the picture and then grades it. 
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ASSIGNMENT IN TEHERAN—a grey day on the portico of the Russian Embassy as the Big Three 
sit for the world’s big moment. Alone, of all men, the combat photographer orders them. “Look 


this way,” he says. “Now, once more; with your cigar, Mr. Churchill.” 


Combat photography 


means news pictures as well as actual scenes of warfare. 


The following week, the assignments re- 
main on the same simple, controlled level 
but the students work without supervision 
from the assignment desk. The assign- 
ment desk of the school is organized and 


run like the desk of any commercial news- 
ree] company. 

For the first three days of the seventh 
week the students are again given a series 
of lectures. This time on 16mm. photog- 
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WITH PRIDE “The Picture Of The Week” is 
tacked up where it will be on exhibit for a week. 


raphy and the use of Kodachrome. The 
latter part of the week is spent in putting 
into practice the material presented previ- 
ously in lectures. The assignments are 
either more difficult controlled stories, or 
easy uncontrolled stories: 

At this point the students are grouped 
into crews, consisting of four enlisted men 
with an officer in charge. This officer 
facilitates the handling of assignments and 
arrangements. He does not shoot or direct. 
After he tells the cameramen what is ex- 
pected of them, they go ahead with the 
assignment which is later screened, criti- 
cized, and graded. During this time each 
student is required to execute entirely on 
his own an individual assignment, the first 
of a series of three. Each man handles 
the entire assignment, making the contact, 
determining the time and shooting sched- 
ule, the amount of film required, and the 
size of the crew. 

The second individual] assignment is due 
at the beginning of the ninth week. The 
men remain in the same crews and con- 
tinue to work from the assignment desk. 
The crews are sent to cover real news 
stories, the same that are covered by the 
commercial newsreels and many others. 
During this week the students begin to 
cut and to edit their own films. This phase 
of the training is designed to give the 
cameramen a working knowledge of the 
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mechanics involved in the operation of 
cutting machines and splicing. This ex- 
perience gives them a greater appreciation 
of the problems that confront the cutters 
and editors, and brings to the attention 
of the cameramen the importance of cov- 
ering a story completely and thoroughly. 


At the beginning of the tenth week 
new crews are formed. The object of 
changing the personnel of the crews is to 
prevent a group from becoming so ac- 
customed to each other that it would b« 
difficult for the individual members to 
work with other crews. The crews con- 
tinue to report to the assignment desk for 
the day’s schedule. The desk endeavors 
to send the advanced crews out on military 
assignments, such as stories in Mitchell 
Field, and the various camps and forts in 
and about the New York area. When the 
military objectives have been exhausted, 
then the assignment desk sends crews to 
cover civilian activities. The students are 
given complete instructions as to deport- 
ment when dealing with civilian groups 
and individuals, also as to forbidden sub- 
jects and subject matter. The men during 
this period continue to edit and cut their 
own film whichgis.screened, criticized :ayid° 
graded. The’ third -apd. fstil individual 
assignment is also turned in for screen- 
ing and grading. 

For the last weeks of the course, the 
students continue with the same routine 
but the crews are constantly changed. 


During the entire course of study the 
students are required twice a week to at- 
tend showings of the ‘newsreels made by 
the 5 major commercial companies. Once 
a week the entire school, both still and 
motion picture is addressed by a war cor- 
respondent just returned from overseas 
duty. At this lecture the students are per- 
mitted to ask questions and have a round- 
table discussion. 


At the end of the course, these fully 
trained combat photographers are given 
a five-day furlough.“ When they return, 
they are ready for assignment to photo- 
graphic units or companies going on over- 
seas duty. 
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From “The Chemistry of Photography,” published by Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE CHEMISTRY OF DEVELOPMENT 


When the sensitive emulsions of films, plates, or 
papers are exposed to light, the silver compounds 
(Silver Bromide, Chloride and lodide) very quickly 
undergo a chemical change. There is a difference 
of opinion as to what action takes place. It is 
certain, however, that there is a tendency toward 
reduction to metallic silver. Where light intensity 
is strongest, this tendency toward reduction to sil- 
ver metal is more pronounced. All modern pro- 
cesses of photography depend upon this tendency 
remaining in the emulsion after exposure, and the 
fact that it can be carried further by chemical 
means until complete reduction to metallic silver is 
accomplished. 

A developing bath merely continues this reduc- 
tion to free silver metal in the emulsion. Some 
chemical is used that has the power of liberating 
free silver from its salts; such substances are com- 
monly known as reducing agents. 

There are any number of reducing agents, but 
most of them are too powerful as developing 
agents, because they reduce all the silver com- 
pounds in the emulsion, without regard for the 
latent image” already formed there by exposure. 
In other words, a reducing agent that is satisfac- 
tory as a developer must be selective. It must 
confine its action to the exposed silver salts and 
leave the unexposed surface unaffected. It must also 
be capable of control in the speed with which it 
reacts, 

There are very few reducing agents that are 
delicate enough in their action to do this. Pyro, 
Hydroquinone and, Pictol* (Metol) are the most 
commonly used developers today. They are both 
selective and conde in their action. 

It is characteristic of reducing agents to com- 
bine freely and easily with oxygen. In fact, a re- 
ducing agent could not act as a developing agent 
were it not for this property. However, most de- 
velopers in use today are neutral or slightly acid 
in their normal condition, and in this state do not 
readily combine with oxygen. In other words, they 
develop very slowly if at all when used just as they 
are. 


The sodium salts of the common developers, 
however, combine very readily with oxygen. Hence, 
in general practice an alkaline sodium salt is 
added, such as Sodium Carbonate, which forms 
the desired sodium salt of the developer used and 
also makes the solution alkaline. Alkali in the solu- 
tion makes the gelatin of the emulsion swell up 
and permits the developing agent to reach the 
silver salts imbedded there, reducing them to me- 
tallic silver. The speed of development, therefore, 
increases with the +t of Sodium Carbonate 
used and also produces greater contrast in the 
negatives and prints. 

“Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Patent Office. 





Potassium Carbonate or caustic alkalis (Sodium 
or Potassium Hydroxide) may be used instead of 
Sodium Carbonate, but not as satisfactorily be- 
cause they are not uniform in strength and the 
caustic alkalis are too strong, softening the gelatin 
and frilling and blistering the prints and negatives, 
especially in warm weather. As the energy of the 
developing bath depends entirely upon the quan- 
tity of alkali present, if the alkali is too strong the 
developer becomes so active that it decomposes 
the silver salts on the entire surface of the emul- 
sion, producing very bad fog. 

As too much alkali reduces the silver all over 
the surface of the emulsion, some substance must 
be used to prevent complete reduction by the 
developing agent. In other words, the developing 
agent must be restrained and made selective so 
that it will not reduce the silver salt on the unex- 
posed surface. 

The addition of a little soluble bromide such as 
Potassium Bromide or Ammonium Bromide pro- 
duces this effect. It increases the selectivity of the 
developer and at the same time larger amounts 
of carbonate may be added to increase the speed 
of the developer. While it is not definitely known, 
the restraining power of Potassium or Ammonium 
Bromide is believed to be due to the formation 
in the unexposed emulsion of a double bromide 
silver salt which is not so easily reduced by the 
developer. 

So far, a developing solution must contain a 
reducing agent (developer); an alkali to permit 
its action; and a restrainer to prevent too ener- 
getic development in the unexposed parts. In 
general practice, this means one or more of the 
developers: Pyro, Hydroquinone, Metol; together 
with the alkali Sodium Carbonate; and the re- 
strainer Potassium Bromide. A solution containing 
only these ingredients, however, does not keep 
very long. All reducing agents are greedy for 
oxygen and rapidly take up the oxygen dissolved 
in the water from the air, forming oxidation pro- 
ducts that color the solution. If negatives and 
prints are developed in a solution that is badly 
discolored, they become stained. 

It so happens that Sodium Sulfite has an even 
greater affinity for oxygen than any of the de- 
veloping agents. Consequently, a small amount 
of this chemical added to the developing solution 
protects the developer by taking up the oxygen 
into itself and forming Sodium Sulfate. In other 
words, Sodium Sulfite takes no active part in 
the developing action, but acts as a preservative 
of the developing agents. 
stock solution developers, preservatives other 
than Sodium Sulfite may be used, such as bisul- 
fites and metabisulfites of sodium or potassium. 
They are particularly useful as preservatives in a 
Pyro developer because they are acid sulfites. As 
Pyro is more readily oxidized in an alkaline solution 
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than any of the other developers, the acidity of 
the bisulfite is more effective than Sodium Sulfite, 
which is an alkaline salt. 

In one-solution developers, Sodium Bisulfite i; 
rarely used as a preservative with other developers 
because it is an acid sulfite, and neutralizes part 
of the carbonate (alkali) in the developing so!u- 
tion. This lessens the energy of the developer 
unless more carbonate is added to compensate 
for this extra acid. 

Developers keep in an acid solution better than 
they do in one that is alkaline, so it is common 
practice to use one of the acid sulfites in two- 
solution developers, dissolving the developer and 
acid sulfite in one stock solution and the alkali 
in the other. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF FIXATION 

The developing solution completes the reduc- 
tion of the silver salts started by light. The un- 
exposed silver compounds, however, are left un- 
changed. The principal purpose of a fixing bath 
is to remove all this unreduced silver on nega- 
tives and prints and thereby stop any further 
reduction to silver metal by the developing 
agents carried over from the developing bath. 
Silver compounds, not acted on by light or de- 
veloper, are readily soluble in a solution of So- 
dium Thiosulfate, commonly called "Hypo." This 
chemical, therefore, is the most important in- 
gredient in a fixing bath. 

A plain fresh Hypo solution works well in cool 
weather for a time, but does not remain efficient 
very long. After a short time the reaction of the 
chemicals brought over from the developing bath 
into the Hypo solution, stains the prints and 
negatives fixed in it. 

In general practice, all developing solutions are 
alkaline and may contain more than one kind of 
developer. These ingredients are brought over as 
impurities into the fixing bath with the negatives 
and prints, and some means must be provided to 
prevent them from contaminating the solution. If 
this precaution is not taken, they interfere with 
proper washing out of the unreduced silver and 
may cause stain and fog. 

As a developing agent does not reduce silver 
salts except in an alkaline solution, and as the 
purpose of a fixing bath is to stop all develop- 
ment, an acid is added to neutralize the alkali. 
This is generally accomplished with Acetic Acid. 
Acetic Acid added to a Hypo solution, however, 
turns the bath milky. The Hypo decomposes into 
free sulfur and Sodium Sulfite. Fortunately this 
chemical action is reversible, since a solution of 
sulfur and Sodium Sulfite combine to form So- 
dium Hyposulfite again upon boiling. This being 
the case, an excess of Sodium Sulfite is main- 
tained in the fixing bath to oppose the decompo- 
sition of the Hypo by the acid. In this way it is 
possible to add sufficient acid to the fixing bath 
to neutralize all the alkali carried over into it, 
without decomposing the Hypo. 
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This excess of Sodium Sulfite also prevents 
oxidation of the developing agents carried over 
into the fixing bath. It acts as a preservative by 
absorbing the oxygen dissolved in the solution 
from the air, before it reacts on the developers. 
If the sulfite did not perform this function, it 
would be necessary to employ something else, be- 
cause an oxidized developer colors the solution, 
staining the prints and negatives. 

All possible sources of trouble in the fixing bath 
are taken care of excepting excessive softening 
and swelling of the gelatin of the negatives and 
prints, caused by soaking in the solution of the 
developing and fixing baths. Some substance, 
therefore, should be used to harden the surface 
of the gelatin to prevent this. As white Potassium 
Alum has the property of tanning the gelatin, this 
chemical is added to a fixing bath as a hardener. 

Potassium Chrome Alum has a greater harden- 
ing effect on the gelatin than ordinary white 
Alum. For this reason it is generally used in a 
fixing bath for films and plates in hot weather. 
Sodium Sulfite is also used here as a preservative, 
but Sulfuric Acid or an acid salt such as Sodium 
Bisulfite is employed to supply the acid instead 
of Acetic Acid. 

While the purpose of an acid in a fixing bath 
is to stop development and neutralize all alkali 
brought over from the developing solution, in 
time, all the acid is used up and the fixing bath 
precipitates aluminum sulfite. Such a condition 
also allows the developer to oxidize and stain the 
prints. To prevent this and prolong the life 
of the fixing bath, it is best to use an acid 
“short stop" bath between the developing and 
fixing solutions. 

The simplest "short stop" that can be used is a 
114% solution of Acetic Acid. This should be 
kept up to strength by the addition of small 
amounts of 28% Acetic Acid from time to time. 

(To make 28% Acetic Acid from Glacial Acetic 
Acid, dilute three parts of Glacial Acetic Acid 
with 8 parts of water.) 


SIMPLE FORMULA FOR DILUTING 
SOLUTIONS 


- 


A simple method for diluting solutions is by the 
criss cross method. Place at A the percentage 
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strength of the solution to be diluted and at B 
the percentage strength of the solution you wish 
to dilute with (in the case of water, this will be 
©). Place at W the percentage strength desired. 
Now subtract W from A and place at Y. Also 
subtract B from W and place at X. If you take 
X parts of A and Y parts of B and mix, you will 
have a solution of the desired strength W. 


For example: 
To dilute Glacial Acetic Acid to 28%. 


72 


Take 28 parts 99% Acid and 72 parts of water. 
(For calculations of this nature Glacial Acetic 
Acid may be considered 100%.) 


ADDING CORRECT AMOUNT OF BROMIDE 


A great many formulas call for a saturated 
stock solution of Potassium Bromide. Here, how- 
ever, is a great possibility of error because the 
quantity of Potassium Bromide required to make 
a saturated solution depends entirely upon the 
temperature. More can be dissolved at high 
temperatures than at low temperatures. This 
means the strength of the solution changes with 
the temperature because more and more Potas- 
sium Bromide will crystalize out as the weather 
gets cooler. 

To eliminate this source of error we suggest 
preparing a 10% stock solution by taking one 
ounce of Potassium Bromide and dissolving it in 
enough water to make 10 ounces in all. 

A 10% solution does not contain enough Po- 
tassium Bromide to have it affected by changes 
in temperature, so that its strength is always the 
same, 

The following proportions should be used: 

Ten drops equa! one grain of Potassium Bro- 
mide. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Temperature control is most important in de- 
velopment and fixing baths, and in the mixing of 
the chemicals that make up these two solutions. 

From the developing standpoint, too high. a 
temperature produces frilling and fogging. e 





speed of development also increases so that the 
energy of the reducing agent is so strong that it 
reduces the silver salts on the entire surface of 
the emulsion, producing fog. 


In a developing solution containing two or more 
developing agents, extreme temperature affects 
one agent more than the other. For example, in 
a Hydroquinone-metol developer, at a low temper- 
ature, the action of the Hydroquinone is slowed 
up to a much greater extent than the Metol. As 
a result the developing solution acts as if it con- 
tained an excess of Metol. On the other hand, 
at a high temperature, the action of the Hydro- 
quinone is increased beyond that of Metol, and 
the situation is reversed. 


In the mixing of a developing solution, warm 
water always makes the chemicals dissolve more 
easily. It is best, however, to do this at as low a 
temperature as possible. If very hot water is used 
in preparing the developing bath, oxidation of 
the developing agents may result and the solution 
colors, giving stain. Warm water, not over 125° 
F., may be used without danger. A developing 
bath prepared with warm water should never be 
used until it has cooled down to normal (65° F. 
70° F.). 

The maintenance of a moderate temperature in 
the mixing of a fixing bath is even more important 
than in the preparation of the developing solution. 
While a plain Hypo solution is easily prepared 
without danger of decomposition from relatively 
high temperatures, the acid-hardening solution 
should not be added at a temperature in excess 
of 85° F. Higher temperatures cause the solution 
to turn milky, due to the formation of free sulfur 
from the decomposition of the Hypo. 

The safest method of preparing a fixing bath is 
to mix the acid-hardener separate from the Hypo 
solution and then mix after both have cooled to 
normal room temperature. 

A general rule for temperature control in both 
the preparation and operation of developing and 
fixing bath solutions is: 


DEVELOPING SOLUTION 


Preparation 
Never in excess of 125° F, 


Operation 
Normal room temperature, 65° to 70° F. 


FIXING BATH 


Preparation 
(a) Hypo solution not in excess of 125° F. 
(b) Acid-hardener not in excess of 125° F. 
(c) Mixing the Hypo and Acid-hardener solution 
not in excess of 85° F. 
Operation 
Normal room temperature, 65° to 70° F. 
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COMMON DEVELOPING SOLUTION TROUBLES 































































































Cause Too Much Omission of 
gag Too High Carbonate Too Much Too Little Potassium 
Result Temperature (Alkali) Sulfite Sulfite Bromide 
tS The purpose of this 
Too much alkali chemical is to pre- 
increases the reduc- vent reduction of 
ing power of the silver on those 
Fogging developer to such parts of the sensi- 
an extent that the tive emulsion which 
silver salts are de- have not been 
composed all over affected by light. 
the surface of the It acts as a re- 
2mulsion. strainer on the de- 
veloper. 
Developing agents|Too much carbon- 
are relatively un-jate increases the 
stable salts. In-Jenergy of the de- 
Colored creased tempera-|veloping agent to \Insufficient preser- 
Developing tures will”cause}such an extent that vative causes rapid 
Solutions them to absortlit absorbs oxygen oxidation of the 
oxygen too rapidly.|nore rapidly, even developer, resulting 
Keep temperatures|in the presence of in colored solutions 
of solutions whenjsulfite. and stained prints. 
mixing not over 
125° F. 
Only 9 - ag ar 
Precipitation tion of the sulfite 
Or should be dissolved 
Suspended before adding PIC- 
Matter L, or dissolving 
the first, 
then adding sulfite 
immediately. 
Soaking causes allt is a natura! pro- 
natural swelling offperty of carbonate 
the gelatin. Thejto soften gelatin. 
Frilling or longer it is contin-|Too large quantity 
Blistering ved, or the higher|will cause this ac- 
the temperature,|tion to be accen- 
the more pro |tuated. 
nounced this con- 
dition will be. 
eee Solutions that do not develop may be caused either by (a) lack 
Does No! F . a 
Develop of carbonate in the solution, or (b) lack of developing agent. 
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improper Mixing: Most published formulas list the chemicals in the order in which they should be 
dissolved. Remember these four cardinal rules for mixing a developing solution: 
The alkali (carbonate) should never be dissolved with the developing agent before the preserva- 
tive (sulfite) is added. The preservative inhibits the natural affinity of the developer for oxygen, while 
the alkali increases it. Colored developing solutions and stained negatives and prints will result. This 
is why the alkaline solution is kept separate from the developing agent in a stock solution formula. 
The preservative should be dissolved before the devloping agent. This, as before mentioned, is 
to prevent the oxidation of the developer. Even in the case of metol*, it is general practice to dis- 
solve a little sulfite before adding the metol. Care should be taken not ta dissolve too much other- 
wise, the relatively high concentration of the sulfite will convert the metol into an insoluble com- 
pound, and that much of it will be lost. 
Never add a second chemical to a solution until the first one has been completely dissolved. 
Excessive quantities of calcium salts react with the sulfite and carbonate in the developing solution 


forming insoluble calcium sulfite and calcium. carbonate. 
* Also known as PICTOL or ELON. 
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COMMON FIXING BATH TROUBLES 
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longs the life of the 
fixing bath by con- 
serving the acid and 
sulphite placed in it 
to counteract these 
impurities. - &-*F 


rom the de- 
veloping solution 
Too little sulphite 
will also cause the 
fixing bath to turn 
milky. 


over 


Cause Improper 
Washin Too Little Insufficient Excess Insufficient 
(Too Much or Sulphite Acid Acid is 
Result Too Little) 
(Too Little) IFinsufficient sulphite 
Washing eliminates|is present, there is 
most if the devel-jno preservative to 
oper and alkalilprevent oxygen in 
brought over from|the air from decom- 
Staining the developing so-|posing the develop- 
of Prints lution. This pro-jing agent brought 





Swelling or 
Softening 
of Gelatin 


(Too Much) 

In warm weather, 
2articularly, too 
nuch immersion in 
solutions causes 
swelling and blis- 
ering of gelatin. A 
short-stop bath con- 
aining Alum will 
xelp to overcome 
his condition. 


Excessive alkali 
softens the gelatin 
materially, hence a 
fixing bath should 
contain acid to neu- 
tralize the alkali 
brought over from 
the developing so- 
lution. _ Too little 
acid also permits 
development of the 
image in the fixing 
bath. 


Particularly in hot 
weather, the lack 
of alum causes swel- 
ling and blistering 
in a short time. In 
such weather, it is 
advisable to use a 
Chrome Alum hard- 
ening solution be- 
tween developing 
and fixing baths. 





Milkiness 
° 
Fixing Bath 


Lack of this preserv- 
ative permits decom- 
position of the Hypo 
by the acid, forming 
free sulfur. Sulfite 
is gradually oxi- 
dized into sulfate 
by oxygen from the 
air, so an excess is 
always maintained. 


If the milkiness dis- 
appears on standing 
for a few hours, and 
then precipitates in 
the form of a sludge, 
too little acid is 
probably the cause. 
Without acid, sul- 
fite and alum form 
insoluble aluminum 
sulfite. 


Excessive acid de- 
composes the Hypo, 
precipitating free 
sulfur. 





Bath Does 
Not Harden 

















With a given quan- 
tity of alum, harden- 
ing properties of a 
fixing bath increase 
as the quantity of 
acid is increased, 
up toacertain 
point. Beyond this, 
the hardener is less 





efficient. 


The sole purpose of 
this ingredient is to 
tan the surface of 
the gelatin. It coun- 
teracts long soaking 
cr excessive ftem- 
perature by harden- 
ing the surface of 
the emulsion. 








A worn-out or weak solution of Hypo causes more trouble than any other one thing in the 


fixing process. 











Improper Mixing: As free acid decomposes Hypo into free sulfur, the two cannot be mixed together 
when preparing a fixing solution, Sulfite prevents this reaction, so sulfite and acid are mixed and 
alum is then added. After the acid-hardening solution is prepared, it is cooled to room temperature 
before adding to the cold Hypo Solution. 

It is important, when preparing an acid-hardening solution, not to mix sulfite and alum before 
adding acid. In the absence of acid, alum and sulfite react forming aluminum sulfite which precipitates 
in the form of a white sludge. 

If a fixing bath formula includes Sodium Metabisulfite or Sodium Bisulfite (acid su’fite) instead 
of Sodium Sulfite and Acetic Acid, it is equally important to prepare the acid-hardening _ solution 
separate from the Hypo solution and add the two together after they have cooled to normal tem- 
perature of not over 85° F. 

At a temperature over 85° F., the acid in a fixing bath becomes more active and acts as if it 
were present in excess. In other words, it decomposes the Hypo into free sulfur andthe solution 
has to be thrown away. 

Scum on Surface of Bath: Most likely to occur after solution has stood for some time. May be 
due to impure chemicals, dirt, etc., which float on the surface or stay in suspension in the solution; 
also by hydrogen sulfide gas dissolved in the water forming a silver sulfide layer on the surface. 
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GEORGIA BELLE 











RS. DOROTHY DE LAIN 
M WAGNER, A.R.P.S., of Free- 

port, Illinois, does not own a 
camera and never has owned one, and yet 
in the past three years she has become one 
of the best known salon exhibitors in the 
United States. Her prints have an indi- 
viduality that make both her work and 
her name well known to all who follow 
salon exhibiting. Many of her prints are 
reproduced in photographic magazines 
and numerous salon catalogs have used her 
prints to illustrate the highest quality of 
work their salons exhibit. Mrs. Wagner 
has seen only’one photographic salon and 


that was in 1940 at the Rockford, IIli- 
nois, International Salon, in which the first 
print she had ever submitted to a salon 
was hung. 

Her one and only salon visit still puzzles 
her as it was called the “Rockford Inter- 
national.” I couldn’t understand how an 
International Salon could be held in Rock- 
ford, figuring there was only one Inter- 
national Show a year and that it should 
have been held in New York or Chicago.” 
Her knowledge of photographic salons in- 
creased rapidly, however, and she sent one 
more entry to a salon in 1940 and had one 
more print accepted. But she had made a 


She Lady from Freeport 


By STUYVESANT PEABODY 


HARRY HERLIN, President of the Freeport Camera Club, made this caricature 
of the club’s best-known member, Dorothy De Lain Wagner, making a salon print. 
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beginning and in the 1941-42 Salon Year 
she had 51 prints accepted in 22 salons 
and in the year that closed last July 1 she 
had 91 prints hung in 35 salons. She has 
sent to only two salons that did not hang 
a print—one was an American and one a 
Canadian salon. 

Mrs. Wagner was born in Gainesville, 
Florida, at the turn of the century and 
her father, John Witherspoon McDowall, 
moved his family, soon after she was born, 
to Newberry, Florida, where he and her 
maternal grandfather, Mr. G. D. Young- 
love, of Illinois, owned and operated some 
phosphate mines. Newberry was at the end 
of the railroad line which had been ex- 
tended south just to serve these mines. 
There were no schools near the mines and 
the only inhabitants were the negro miners 
and their families. Mrs. Wagner and her 
brothers had these negro children for play- 
mates whenever they could escape from 
their governess. Moving back to Gaines- 
ville when she was ten, she started school 
there and continued until the tragic death 
of her mother in an automobile accident. 

After her mother’s death she was sent to 
St. Joseph’s Convent in St. Augustine, 
where, she says: “I studied art and as little 
else as I could—in fact, so little that my 
father finally sent me to a finishing school 
in South Carolina. I was past seventeen by 
that time and I so hated school that my 
father let me return home in the middle of 
the year. The following summer I visited 
in Illinois and married there a childhood 
playmate. (Her husband died in 1918 and 
Mrs. Wagner was left with two daughters, 
Barbara and Pauline.) 

“T don’t know how I ever had the nerve 
to do it for I was as green as a gourd, but 
in 1919 I went to work for a photographic 
studio in Freeport. I could not sell a dozen 
photographs for four dollars a dozen, and 
so I was kept in the darkroom. For several 
years I developed, mounted prints and 
spotted them. Although I have been-work- 
ing at it for 18 years my work has only 
once taken me into the camera room. That 
was soon after I started work, when I knew 
little or nothing about photography. My 
boss and his wife had to attend a conven- 
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tion and left me in charge. I had never 
made a picture and how I even knew you 
had to focus a camera to make one, I can’t 
remember now. But soon after the bosses 
left I went into the studio and piled all the 
toys on a chair and pointed the camera at 
them and worked at it until I had all the 
toys sharp. Just as I finished doing this 
the biggest man I have ever seen walked 
into the studio and wanted his picture 
taken. We used some daylight at that time 
and I placed him between two windows, 
one north and the other west, getting a 
beautiful line lighting down both cheeks 
and plenty of shadow in the center of the 
face. I also noticed afterward that the feet 
were somewhat fuzzy. 

“After the sitting I looked up developer 
formulas and then on the shelves to see 
what chemicals we had. I found a formula 
and chemicals that went together and de- 
veloped my negatives, and, believe it or 
not, I had fairly good shots, so I made 
proofs (I had done that before) and sent 
them to my bosses. They couldn’t believe 
their eyes. To make a long’story short, I 
made 21 sittings while they were away and 
all ordered but two. Now one of these was 
of two little girls that just would not be- 
have, and I’d given them each a piece of 
candy ina paper cup and they were. hold- 
ing these cups out as though I was photo- 
graphing the candy and not the children. 
I never could understand why their mother 
objected. Too bad, though. She was an old 
sweetheart of the boss’s and she never 
came back. And that ended my work in 
the camera room.” 

About 15 years ago the studio artist be- 
came sick and Mrs. Wagner had to take 
over the hand-coloring work of which the 
studio had a great quantity. She found this 
easy and pleasant as she had enjoyed work- 
ing with color more than any other work 
in the studio. She also taught herself to 
retouch—‘And from my first attempts 
with worm-eaten faces I advanced to a 
point where I could show a face so com- 
pletely smoothed out as to be absolutely 
devoid of character; but I still held my 
job and the studio prospered, is still in 
business and enjoys a very fine reputation, 














LITTLE SHEAR-CROPPER 


but I don’t see yet how it survived my 
early efforts.” 

Mrs. Wagner’s art training led her in 
the twenties to start, on the side, a parch- 
ment lamp shade business and a special 
shellacked shade of her own design that 
she had developed. This was so successful 


that she had five girls working for her and 
it continued until the shades became com- 
mercialized and the chain stores were sell- 
ing them. Her daughters also had been 
making Mexican subjects in water color 
and had quite a little business of their 
own until this fad vanished. 


Dorothy De Lain Wagner 


Mrs. Wagner studied art in the early 
thirties for several years at Rockford Col- 
lege under M. E. Reitzel and exhibited 
her paintings at the All-I]linois, Beloit Col- 
lege and the Burpee Art Gallery at Rock- 
ford, but she could not pass the Chicago 
Art Institute Juries. The failure to gain 
admittance at Chicago so discouraged her 
that she began looking for some other 
hobby. Mr. Hale of the Burpee Art Gal- 
leries told her of an International Photo- 
graphic Salon coming up in 1940 at Rock- 
ford and asked her why, as she was working 
in a photographic studio, she did not try 
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PAUSE FOR APPLAUSE 


to get a print in it. He said it was a hard 
show to make. 

“T had never taken photography seri- 
ously. After working at it for 18 years I 
should have been an expert but my work 
had kept me in the darkroom and the por- 
traits that passed through my hands day 
after day and year after year never inter- 
ested or excited me. But Mr. Hale had 
started me thinking. I looked into the 
studio after hours, saw the camera clicked 
easily, the lights were gay, and I decided I 
would see what was behind it all. I thought 
over subject matter—still life, humorous 
subjects, children, beautiful girls, nudes— 
all the things we dream of in art classes. 
Nothing seemed to get me and then I re- 
membered I had always wanted to paint a 
negro girl in a bridal veil. My daughter 
had been married six months before in 
white. I found a promising model, made 
six shots of her and “Dark Victory” was 
the result. This picture is not a master- 
piece but it did make the Rockford Inter- 
national and I was started. If it had failed 
I probably would never have made an- 
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Dorothy De Lain Wagner 


other shot. It was that success I needed to 
spur me on. I continued to work with col- 
ored people. I seem to understand them 
and find so much more interest and fun 
in working with them.” 

Mrs. Wagner gets great fun from her 
salon exhibiting and to her it is a sport 
and a fascinating game.. She never studies 
the juries to see what type of print they 
like or whether they have accepted or re- 
jected certain prints. She keeps no records 
and ships to as many salons as she can find 
time during her busy days to make prints. 
She prefers seeing how many different 
prints she can get in the salons to seeing 
how many salons she can get four prints 
in. “If I could afford it and had the time,” 
she says, “I would ship four different prints 
to each salon.” 

She has to make her prints after her 
routine printing is finished and as she has 
so little time for her salon work she must 
get as perfect a neg&tive as possible, as she 
has no time for experimenting or toning. 
“After running off my prints after the 
studio printing is done, I mount and spot 


























them during lunch hour, label and title 
them with one hand while I am holding 
the telephone with the other and I usually 
get them off about one day before closing 
dates.” 

She carefully explained that she did not 
want anyone to think she had never 
touched a camera until “Dark Victory” 
was made. “I had made pictures of my 
children but so seldom I always had to 
figure out each time how you used a cam- 
era. I have never studied a textbook on 
photography, owned a camera or done 
anything about acquiring a photographic 
education, for which I am _ perfectly 
ashamed. 

“I hear people talk about big shots in 
the photographic world. I meet so few of 
them in Freeport and I have never had 
time to leave here much. I have made 
some wonderful friends through my pho- 
tography and I think the pictorialists are 
warmer in their friendships and more will- 
ing to help others than any other group of 
people I have ever been associated with.” 

In 1933 her Aunt Dolly, who she says 
has always been a Fairy Godmother, gave 
her a piece of land on Cedar Creek a few 


MRS. WAGNER and two of 
her models, as photographed 
by “Jack” Peabody, who sent 
in the subrosa report that 
“she makes it worth going 
to Freeport.” Mrs. Wagner 
writes us: “I think every 
picture I make is approxi- 
mately the same exposure, 
all being indoor shots. I use 
normal papers and am very 
partial to fully timed, rich 
prints. I am going to go 
‘process’ mad some day, but 
am very happy right now, 
just trying for good prints.” 


miles north of Freeport, a part of the 
original Jane Adams’ Homestead. Here 
Mrs. Wagner and her aunt now live as 
both her daughters are married and have 
their own homes. The cottage is of Italian 
design and fits beautifully on the side of 
the ravine over Cedar Creek blending well 
with the natural beauty of the surround- 
ing country. Mrs. Wagner designed the 
cottage herself. 

In the past few months she has had a 
number of invitations to act as print critic 
and address several of the leading Chicago 
Camera Clubs. She is so completely mod- 
est and retiring that the thought of speak- 
ing before a group of “experts” over- 
whelms her. “What little success I have 
had is due to nothing in the world but a 
few good negatives. I am a wise gal to 
stay right here in Freeport. 

“When I think of the nerve I had in ap- 
plying for an Associateship in the Royal 
Photographic Society, I wonder how I 
ever came to do it. They sent me a blank 
to fill out and return with 12 of my prints 
to London. I filled it out but then I had 
only 9 salon pictures so I sent these over. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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A WOMAN'S TOUCH 


“This picture is a table top; it was taken 
in my basement. Here is the true story: One 
day I came upon an old large painting, one 
of those impressionistic things done about 100 
years ago. The paint was cracked all over. 
What struck me was the pinkish hue of the 
painting and I thought that if it would be 
photographed with panchromatic film it would 
make a delicate high key picture. My next 
thought was that it would give the impression 
I had often in Upper Bavaria, looking through 
a window from one of those very picturesque 
mountain inns with the simple curtains and the 
flower pots on the sill and the hazy mountains 
in the far distance. 

“Ten minutes later, in our basement, I was 
draping up a window. I placed the painting 
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By HANS KADEN 


three feet in back of the window and gave it 
a lighting from both sides. To simulate the 
sunlight I placed a strong spot outside, using 
the shadows in the painting as a guide. Inside 
a weak fill-in light was used for bringing out 
the details in the flower pot and in the vase. 
I focused, of course, on the flower pot, stopping 
down just enough to suppress details in the 
painting. The exposure was 2 second at F8 
on Plus X film. Getting the right depth of 
field was essential. 


“At £3.5 the wholé painting would have 
blurred out, leaving a window looking into a 
sea of mud, and at {32 the whole affair would 
have been so sharp that you could put your 
finger on the cracks in the painting —H. Kaden. 








O UNDERSTAND depth of field 

you will have to look at it. So I'll 

wait while you get your camera and 
set it up on a tripod, looking obliquely 
down at a lighted table lamp no more 
than two feet away. 

The camera should be one with a 
ground-glass, and capable of focussing 
that close. If you do not have such a 
camera, run down to your nearest friendly 
dealer or professional photographer and 
ask for the use of a suitable camera for a 
few minutes. It wouldn’t hurt him to 


look over your shoulder either, as few 


photographers understand what depth of 


By RUS ARNOLD 





field is all about, and how to use it. 

If you do not have a suitable camera 
available, and cannot borrow one, you 
may stand on tiptoe and lean over my 
shoulder and see what the ground glass 
of my camera will reveal about depth of 
field. 

With the camera set up as shown, open 
the shutter, and make sure the diaphram 
is wide open. Now focus at the center 
knob of the lamp—the “finial” that keeps 
the lamp shade in place. Get it sharp. 
If you are close enough and the lens is 
wide open, the near and far edges of 
the lamp shade will be out of focus. 
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Looking around the rim of the lamp shade 
you can see how the sharpness drops off 
to fuzziness. 

Now watch the ground glass as you 
rack the lens forward. You can see the 
sharp area creep forward until the near 
edge of the lamp shade is sharp, but the 
center knob is now out of focus. 

Still watching the ground giass, rack 
the lens backward. The near edge of the 
lamp shade will go out of focus and the 
center knob sharp again. Soon the center 
knob will be out of focus and the far side 
will be sharp. 

What we have been doing is nothing 
mysterious; we have been focusing a 
camera. But stop a bit. What we have 
been doing can also be considered as 
moving an area of sharpness back and 
forth over the area being photographed. 

That area of sharpness, which we could 
place where we wanted it, was the depth 
of field. 

Let’s try something else. Focus sharply 
on the center-knob, so that the knob is 
in the middle of our sharpness-area or 
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| “Step a little closer and look 
_ my shoulder at the inverted imag, 
of the ground glass of my Vie 
_ depth of field changes as you 


depth of field. Move the camera back- 
ward a foot or so at a time, each time 
stopping to refocus so that the center- 
knob is always sharp. When you start, 
the near and far edges of the lamp shade 
are, of course, out of focus. But soon 
you arrive at a distance from the lamp 
at which, without doing anything except 
focussing on the center knob, you get 
near and far edges of the lamp equally 
sharp. 

What has happened? Well, the further 
the camera is away from the subject, 
everything else being equal, the more 
depth of field you have. So one way of 
getting more depth is to get further away; 
one way of getting less depth is to get 
closer in. 

Let’s get back now, to our starting posi- 
tion. Focus on the center knob. Once 
again the knob is sharp, the near and far 
edges out of focus, Without moving the 
camera, slowly close down the diaphragm. 
The image will get dimmer, but since the 
lamp is lit there will be enough light to 
see that as you close down the diaphragm, 














THESE PICTURES illustrate how you make a small area come sharp with its surrounding area 
blurred. LEFT, camera is focussed on center of lamp (see arrow) with lens open (f/4.5), at 


two feet. Note near and far edges of lamp shade are thrown out of focus. CENTER, lens still 


at £/4.5, camera focussed at near edge of lamp shade, putting center and far edge out of focus. 
RIGHT, focussing on far edge of lamp shade at f/4.5, making center and near edge out of focus, 


~ 


SAME AS TOP LEFT, but with lens stepped down to f/32. Note near and far edges now brought 
into focus. For picture at RIGHT, camera was moved back to 4 feet ; lens f/4.5. Compare depth 
of field with top left, taken with same lens at same opening. BELOW, using wide angle lens, 
camera. is 2 feet away. This type lens includes greater area, more of which comes sharp. 








the sharpness area (remember, that’s the 
depth of field) creeps forward and back 
until gradually the near and far edges 
of the lamp shade become as sharp as the 
center knob. 

Again, what’s happened? Well, the 
smaller the diaphragm opening of a lens, 
all other things being equal, the more 
depth of field it has. So one way of 
getting more depth is to close down the 
diaphragm; one way of getting less depth 
is to open the diaphragm wider. 

Still another little experiment, this time 
presupposing we have either two lenses of 
different focal length, or a supplementary 
close-up attachment to the lens we’re us- 
ing. With the camera in our starting 
position, about three feet from the lamp, 
lens wide open, focus on the center knob. 
Again the near and far edges of the lamp 
shade are out of focus. Now close the 
diaphragm down until both edges just be- 
come sharp. Make note of the aperture; 
perhaps it’s {16. Replace the lens with a 
longer focus lens or slip on a close-up 
attachment. Open wide, focus sharp on 
the center knob of the lamp, then close 
down to the same f stop as on the previ- 
ous lens; f16 in our case. The near and 
far edges of the lamp shade are NOT 
sharp. 

Why? Because al] other things being 
equal, the longer the focal length, the 
iess the depth of field. One way to get 
more depth is to use a shorter focal 
length lens; one way to get less depth is 
to use a longer focal length lens. 

Before we remove the long-focal length 
lens, try again. You may find that you can 
close the diaphragm down to the point 
where front and rear edges of the lamp 
shade will be sharp, but that will be at 
a much smaller stop than with the other 
lens—perhaps at f64. 

There is another way to control depth 
of field, but that is not available to most 
of us. It involves tilting the back of the 
camera or the lens board, but few cameras 
are equipped to do this. If you have such 
a camera, try tilting the lens board or 
ground glass back, whichever has the ad- 
justment, so that the two are no longer 
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parallel. You will readily see how, without 
changing diaphragm opening, distance 
from camera to subject, or focal length 
of lens, you can get more depth. That’s 
the value of this adjustment, but usually 
it makes a camera too ciimbersome and 
too expensive, and the same result can 
be obtained in other ways. 

More important, there is another way 
to get LESS depth. Let’s say you’re using 
a small camera with a short-focal length 
lens: a Leica with 2” lens, or a Rolleiflex 
with 3” lens. You’re standing at 8 feet 
because you can’t get any closer and get 
everything in. It’s a very sunny day and 
you can’t open up any wider than fll. 
How can you get LESS depth of field 
if you should want it (and don’t say you 
never want it, because we might change 
your mind for you a little further down). 

Well, let’s look back at our ground 
glass, with its image of the lamp shade. 
We're 2 feet away, with the lens focussed 
on the center knob. It’s sharp, but we 
want (for some reason) to be sure the far 
edge of the lamp shade is out of focus. 
But suppose we find that a good exposure 
requires a diaphragm opening of f16; 
what do we do about it? 

Watching the ground glass, with the 
lens stopped down to f16, rack the lens 
slowly forward. Amazing! Gradually the 
far edge becomes out of focus, while the 
center knob is still sharp. What hap- 
pened? We placed the to-be-sharp part 
of our subject matter at the far end of 
our too-deep depth of field. How? By 
focussing in FRONT of it, instead of AT 
it. Similarly we could throw the fore- 
ground out of focus by focussing BE- 
HIND what is to be sharp, and ‘then 
stopping down. Try that, and you'll see. 

Okay, so now we understand that depth 
of field refers to a narrower or wider 
area of sharpness that we can control in 
three ways: by distance from camera, 
width of diaphragm opening, or focal 
length of lens, or by any combination of 
these. We also«now that we needn’t have 
our center of interest in the center of our 
depth of field if that makes things sharp 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Another great war picture— by GRAFLEX! 





U. S. BOMBS WAKE ISLAND 


ERTAINLY this is one of the great aerial 

combat pictures of the war... taken by a 
naval-aviation officer-photographer from an- 
other dive bomber . . . with a GRAFLEX- 
made camera. 


Yesterday's amateur and professional pho- 
tographers are in the fight today—taking mem- 
orable news, combat and reconnaissance pictures. 
Many are using GRAFLEX-made cameras and 
getting great pictures! 








HAVE YOUR GRAFLEX reNEWed! 
Your GRAFLEX Dealer will tell you how 
you can have it reconditioned to exacting fac- 
tory specifications. 


..GET THE GRAFLEX BROCHURE of 26 
great war pictures . . . free at your GRAFLEX 
Dealer’s or send 10c in coin or stamps to cover 
postage handling. Address Dept. MC144, THE 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, 
ROCHESTER 8, N. Y., U. S. A. 


GRAFLEX gets great pictures! 


VISIT GRAFLEX INFORMATION CENTERS .. . ready to serve both military and civilian users of GRAFLEX-made 
equipment—located at 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., and 3045 Wilshire Blod., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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ator Miyllor than the Suord’ 


For every time you wield your pen to apply for an- 
other WAR BOND you’re aiming another bomb, 
another bullet, another bayonet at the Axis. Every 
cent you loan Uncle Sam is turned into the materials 
without which Victory cannot be won. And it is only 


a loan — on which you are paid interest, as well. 


Compared to what “they” are giving — it’s little 
enough. Fill up your pen now! Buy a bigger bond , 
today, a bigger one tomorrow — and keep it up. 


Although KIN -O - LUX 
efforts are devoted to 
supplying the armed 


: forces and many govern- 

x ment agencies, you can 

ne = : still buy some KIN-O- 

* . - “ @* LUX products at leading 


ee : ee dealers everywhere. 
105 WEST 40th STREET « NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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SALONS AND EXHIBITS 


% Follows P.S.A. Recommended Practices 
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Number of Prints 


Dates Open to 



































Closing Date Name of Salon For Entry Blank, Write to and Entry Fee ublic 
Exhibit to see | #NinthAnnualDesMoines Hall of Pho- 
International Salon of tography, West 
Photography. Fourth Street at | 
Keosauqua Way, 
Des Moines, 
lowa, 
Jan. 1-22, 1944 
Exhibit tosee | 27th Annual International Los Angeles 
Salon of Photography. County Museum, 4 
ae oe rag Park, § 
a a os Angeles, 
Ra Pee Calif., 
ae cow e. Jan. 1-31, 1944 
Exhibit to see | %Sixth Annual Serpoteld The George 
“7 International lon of Walter Vincent 
Photography. Smith Art 
Gallery, 
Springfield, 
Mass., 
Jan. 5-26, 1944 
January 6 Eleventh Wilmington In- | Miss Bertha Fenimore, Salon Secre- 4 $1.00 | Galleries of the 
ternational Salon of Pho- tary, 517 Essex Ave., Bellemoor, Wilmington So- 
tography. Wilmington, Dela. ciety of Fine Arts 
or the Hotel 
| DuPont, Wil- 
mington; Dela., 
Feb. 7-20, 1944 
January 15 %&Second Annual Montreal | Mr. Donn Boring, Salon Secretary, 4 $1.00 Museum of 
All-Canadian Salon of Montreal AmateurPhotographers’ Fine Arts, 
Photography. Club, 1441 Drummond Street, Montreal, 
Montreal, P. Q. Feb. 1-15, 1944 
January 22 %1944 Oklahoma Inter- | U. Joseph Brown, Sec’y., P. O. 4 $1.00 Art Center of 
national Salon of Pho- Box 1619, Oklahoma City 7, the Oklahoma 
tography. Okla. City Municipal 
Auditorium, 
klahoma 
City, Okla., 
Feb. 6-20, 1944 
January 31 10th Rochester Inter- | Rochester International Salon, P. O. 4 $1.00 Rochester 
national Salon of Pho- Box 106, Rochester, N. Y emorial 
tography. Art Gallery, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Feb. 25-April 2, 
1944 
February 2 %Philadelphia Interna- | J. _S. Bradford, 245 South 45th 4 $1.00 | Gallery of the 
tional Salon of Pho- Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. Free Library of 
tography, 1944. Philadelphia, 
Feb. 19-Mar. 12, 
1944 
February 10 %Seventh Annual National | W._H. Hudson, Salon Chairman, 4 $1.00 Museum of Art 
lon. Camera Club of Rhode Island, of the 
103 Westminster St., Providence, School of Design, 
8.1. Providence, R.|. 
Feb. 22-Mar. 7, 
1944 
February 26 31st Annual International | Simon Zecha, Secretary, 637 Chis- 4 $1.00 | Art Galleries of 
Pittsburgh Salon of Pho- lett St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. the Carnegie 
tographic Art. Institute 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
March-April, 1944 
March 1 %Fourth St. Louis Interna- | W.E. Chase, St. Louis International 4 $1.00 City Art 
tional Salon of Pho- Salon, Room 500, Missouri Pacific Museum, 
tography. Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. Forest Park, 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Mar. 18-April 3, 
1944 
March 8 Fourth Paducah Interna- | E. Earl Curtis, Box 203, Paducah, 4 $1.00 | Main Ball Room, 
tional Salon of Pho- | Kentucky. Hotel Irvin Cobb, 
tography. Broadway at 
Sixth Street, 
Paducah, Ky., 
Mar. 26-April 1, 
1944 
April 15 Fifth Toledo Internation- | Lev. F. Powers, Salon Chairman, 4 $1.00 | Toledo Museum 
a ion. Toledo Camera Club, 4450 Ver- of Art, 
maas Ave., Toledo 12, Ohio. Toledo, Ohio, 
May 7-31, 1944 
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Precision reckoning 


This is Artillery Compass M2—used in Field 
Artillery, Coast Artillery and Anti-Aircraft for 
“laying the guns,” and in reconnaissance. 


In peace times, this instrument was called the 
Brunton Transit, made solely by William Ains- 
worth & Sons, Inc. of Denver, Colorado. Origi- 
nally designed as a mining transit, it has been 
used by engineers for angular measurements; 
by geologists for reconnaissance; and by forestry 


men for locating landmarks and surveying. 


On the firing line the Compass M2 is used to 


measure angles of sight, clinometer angles and 


BUY MORE JU. S§S. 


magnetic azimuths. It has been adopted as 


standard to replace the prismatic compass. 


When war increased the demand for this instru 
ment, the Army needed additional sources of 
supply. Kalart, with its facilities and experi- 
ence in precision manufacturing, was qualified 
to do the job and has successfully filled the 
need for the Army. 


This is one of the ways Kalart is serving in 
the war effort—and acquiring new precision 
technique to serve photographers of tomorrow. 


The Kalart Company Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! 


KALART 
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Black Magic 
Sir: 

I have you to thank for a visit which I made 
to Birch-Field, Wednesday night. While I had 
first satisfied myself that his achievement was 
mathematically possible, and had even ventured 
on two predictions which were verified, (1) that 
cheap lenses would give him better results than 
good ones,*(2) that films of the chrome type 
would be better than those of the fine-grain 
type, it was startling to see the miracle per- 
formed before my own eyes. His most remark- 
able picture was a movie of an American flag. 
Though the film was black and white it came 
out in brilliant red, white, and blue. Almost as 


remarkable was a Castle travel film, in which 
flowers came out in their original colors. J said 
to him it would be simply paralyzing to think 
what he could do with transparencies of the 
Brady Civil War pictures, for we shall be able, 
among other things, to see the color of Abraham 
Lincoln’s eyes! 
PercivaL Wipe, A.R.P.S. 
225 West 86th Street, 
New York City. 

® For more about the almost unbelievable ex- 

periments of Birch Field, see February. A free 

reprint about his experiment (October, 1943) 

is available to readers who missed this issue 











Twenty-five years of photographic buying and selling experiences 
come in handy in these times of shortages. We know what's 


















wanted ... and where to get it. Consequently, we have unusually 
varied stocks of top-grade new and used cameras, equipment dnd 
supplies ... all at rock-bottom prices. 


Don't waste time tramping from store to store for your photographic 
supplies, whether you need chemicals, paper or film... don’t give 
up your hobby because you can’t get what you want in your town. 
ORDER BY MAIL from Henry Herbert. Chances are that we have 
what you want, and if we don’t we'll make every effort to get it 
for you, at no extra cost. MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW ... or write 


for more etcrils. gay ay gay ay om Ome Om OS OE OS OS OO 


7% 

















Ps . . M 

; HENRY HERBERT ‘tl 
100% § 485 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. J 
MONEY- BACK H I am interested in buying. at 
GUARANTEE : 
You must be satisfied a] 
onvsl nssaglheorh Hot : Please send me your latest catalog_________§ 

f I 
rome jer tne vo, 1 
in full : ADDRESS t 
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Experimental Exercises 
(Continued from page 27) 


simple modelling of the face. Another 
was directed from behind the subject to 
create the line lighting on the left side of 
his head. A third spot from behind il- 
luminated the smoke. The camera was 
about twenty feet from the subject where 
he fit into the area, marked off for this 
purpose, on the groundglass. The two 
negatives were then processed, taped to- 
gether and printed in the usual manner. 

Step three is a combination of the 
straight negative and a photogram. Again, 
there is no intentional symbolism. The 
image was projected on the easel and ob- 
jects were placed directly on the enlarging 
paper. The little red filter of the en- 
larger was used so that proper placement 
of the objects could be effected. I worked 
with hollow glass balls and parts of a 
broken one to create the abstract shapes. 
The basic exposure for the print was ten 
seconds. A slight amount of “burning in” 
was done to the clock, so that there 
wouldn’t be too much attention centered 
upon it. 








WE HAVE ONE SERVICE ONLY 
FINE ENLARGEMENTS 


On Standard Double-Weight Matt Paper 
11x 14—2 for........ 
8x10—4for..... $Y 00 erainerent 
5x 7 — 6 for negatives 


Each negative measured for proper exposure. 
Please remit with order to save C. O. D. Charges 


FOTO ENLARGING ARTS 


Box 7, Station Y, Breoklyn, N. Y. 





NOT DOLLAR 
DEVELOPING 


Your negatives deserve quality developing. 
We give individual attention to each negative. 
No mass production! 35mm films devel \—fine grain 
‘ated to prevent scratches—enlarged to 314x412. Bea::- 
S_4x6 Beau- tiful, quality prints guaranteed. Single wt. 
tiful Eniarge- glossy paper, 36 exp. $1.25. Double wt. por- 
ments from 8} trait paper, $1.75. 18 exp. roll, 70c. 1-day 
service, Relcading: 36 exp., 60c; 18 exp., 40c, 
FREE mailing bags. 






Prints 25c. PHOTO LABS., Dept. 4, LaCrosse, Wis. 











35 MM DEVELOPED 
ROLLS ENLARGED 3x4 
_ FINE GRAIN DEVELOPING ONLY 

36 ROLL $1.00 1 RO! 
3s me. Reloads ze Ex, SO Cents each: w With Your Cartrid 


toc 
ol = “undred. Send for Mailing Bags and 


SAVE MONEY Ax,-1 
7424 SUNSET BLVD OLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 
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MONTAGE WITH TWO-WAY PHOTOGRAM 


HE third exercise is the one of the 

plaster torso of a female. For the 
sake of discussion I shall refer to her as, 
“Venus”. In the first step, “Venus” was 
illuminated by three lights. One 500 Watt 
spot created the modelling on her right 
side, and another formed the line light 
of the back. One flood served to fill-in 
the shadow areas and round out the 
modelling of the figure. 


Step two was evolved in the spirit of 
polite deviltry, with the idea of titling this 
gay little number “Venus in the role of a 
fan dancer.” I used the technique of the 
photogram. The glass spheres were placed 
directly on the enlarging paper to give the 
effect of bubbles, and fine feathers were 
placed in the negative carrier right on top 
of the negative of “Venus” to give the 
effect of a fan. The photogram was made 
partially by direct contact with the paper 
and by projection. The exposure for the 
photogram was: fifteen seconds, and the 
torso was given an additional fifteen 
seconds of “burning in”. 


Some of you will prefer the simple, 
direct photographs to the more compli- 
cated ones. You may say, “Why spoil a 
nice clear-cut statement with a lot of 
technical sauce?” I think the answer lies 
in the fact that most of the so-called clear- 
cut statements are the result of an evolu- 
tion of countless experiments, countless at- 
tempts that have ended up against a stone 
wall. Your personal feeling is important, 
and in this type of work the attitude of the 
experimentalist must be adopted. I want 
to touch the creative sphere of new forms 
and images. This is the spark of motiva- 
tion and the reason for going ahead; ac- 
tually, it is one of the most electrifying 
forces and a reason for being. 





CAMERA CLUB MEMBERS have been up 
nights listening to the advice of the following 
well-known photographers—Harvey Falk, G. G. 
Granger, Don Loving, Rowena Fruth, Harry 
Shigeta, B. Gray Warner, Axel Bahnsen, Bar- 
bara Green, P. H. Oelman, Dr. D. J. Ruzicka, 
Samuel Gottscho, Martin Polk, James H. 
Thomas, Wm. C. Bowman, J. P. Krimke, Ed- 
ward Noel and probably many more. 
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Classes In Philadelphia 
Sir: 

The Miniature Camera Club of Philadelphia 
is still going strong. Last year the school, run 
together with the Photographic Society of Phila- 
delphia, was so popular it will be repeated this 
year, January to May. With such instructors as 
Al. de Lardi on color, Small on lenses, Sam 
Langston on paper negatives, Barrows and 
Hogan on prints, with J. Ghislain Lootens to 
put on the finishing touches, another fine batch 
of photographers should result. 

One October meeting was combined with the 
P. S. of A. to listen to Mr. Axel Bahnsen tell us 
all about the future of photography. One most 
discouraging remark might bear repeating. It 
was that, in spite of the marvelous advances in 
equipment and products, if we want to make 
fine pictures we still will have to think. It still 
will be tough for us brownie-minded fans. 

At another meeting Bob Barrows tried to 
solve the riddle of Salon Judges vs. Public. A 
jury of experts (well, de Lardi, Hogan, Kaden, 
etc., ought to be experts) selected the five best 
prints from a traveling show. Then the rest of 
us voted with pieces of paper for the five best 
prints according to each one’s likes. These votes 
were counted and checked against the experts. 

Four of the. five chosen by the jury met with 
good popular approval but the fifth, a pattern 
shot, received just two votes and was well 
panned by us, without very successful rebuttal. 
On the other hand, twenty-six of us picked a 
high-key head, which the jury turned down flat 
and with ample reason and not much return 
fight from the rest of us. 

Anyhow, none of the selections was unani- 
mous, which probably brings us back to where 
we came in—have faith in yourself and see all 
the good prints you can. 

J. F. McGonicaL 
MINIATURE CAMERA CLUB OF PHILA. 


Chicago Area Color Camera Club 
Sir: 

America’s original society for amateur color 
photographers, the Chicago Area Color Camera 
Club (known to Chicago as the Color Club) 
makes the following announcement: 

Associate membership in the Color Club is 
now available to photographers living outside 
the Chicago area who desire affiliation with an 
organization of specialized color interests. For 
dues of $1.50 per year the associate member 
receives : 

1. C. A. C. C. C. Publications. 

2. Slide criticism service. 

3. Privilege of competing in the club’s 
monthly contests. 

Individuals interested are requested to write 
to the Secretary, Miss Adelaide Pierce, 2515 N. 
Richmond Street, Chicago 47, Ill., for further 
details and application form. E. E. Suir 

(Curcaco Arga Cotor Camera Civs) 





“That EXTRA SOMETHING 
Hollywood wants in 
Photography | learned 
at N.Y.’ ; 






Says Len Weissman 
Official Staff Photographer 
of Fawcett Publications 
Covering Hollywood for 
Motion Picture Magazine 


‘6 Y course at N.Y.I. 
was all that I 
hoped for — and 

more. When I completed it I was so confident that I 

headed straight for Hollywood. 

‘‘When Fawcett’s ace photographer left for the service, 

I was selected to cover Holywood for Motion Picture 

Magazine. I am firmly convinced the ‘extra something’ 

N.Y.I. gives their auints played an important part in 

my success.”’ . 


YOUR Place in Photography 
Whether you are interested in photography as a hobby, 
a future career, or are looking for immediate success— 
there are more opportunities today for trained photog- 
raphers—both civilian and military—than ever before. 


TRAIN AT OUR NEW YORK STUDIOS 
OR AT HOME IN SPARE TIME 


At N.Y.I. you have your 
choice of resident or home 
study instruction—both un- 
der the personal supervision 
of the country’s largest group 
of full-time photographic ex- 
perts. All courses now in- 
clude special guidance in 
Military Photography. There 
are no classes. You can 
start now. Courses in Com- 
mercial, Advertising, News, 
Portrait, Motion Picture and 
COLOR Photography. Also 
short 7, 10, 14-day resident 
courses. FREE Book, ‘‘Pho- 
tography for Pleasure or 
Career’’ gives details. Write 
TODAY! 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 117, 10 W. 33 St., New York 1, N. Y. 





New York Institute of Photography 

Dept. 117, 10 W. 33 St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :— 

Please send me your FREE catalog. 
that no salesmen will call. 


It is understood 
PEND: civcwcececdsd esses codushoceeevetgserecesesedéwbogs 


(CD Regular Resident Course (in N. Y.) 
() Home Study Training. 
(J Short 7, 10, 14-day Resident Course (in N, Y.) 
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Through the 
“DARKROOM Season” 


THESE TWO AIDS WILL GREATLY 
ENHANCE THE APPEARANCE OF 
YOUR PRINTS AND NEGATIVES! 


The complete dye- 
retouching kit for 

prints and negatives 

+ + « general or local 
bleaching . . . masking for 





vig gZ or pl or partial 

background removal. Eliminates the old- 
fashioned methods of pencil retouching . . . gives 
you cleaner, smoother, more beautiful and lasting 
job. No experience necessary to work with RE- 
TOUCH-ALL . . . just wet your brush and begin! 


t-oz. Concentrated Blue-Black Retouching Dye 
t-oz. Concentrated Warm-Biack Retouching Dye 
{-oz. Concentrated Sepia Retouching Dye 

t-oz. Wendrop Concentrated Wetting Agent 

t-oz. Correctol @ 1-oz. Masking Fluid 

12 Lintless Blotters, Brush, Cotton Sticks, Dropper 


Plus—FREE—a copy of the brand new booklet, 
**Manval of Dye Retouching,"" by A. J. Lockrey. 
Contains complete information about the remark- 
able new method of “retouching with dye’ in all 
its phases. The material contained in this book 
alone is worth practically the purchase price of the 
entire RETOUCH-ALL KIT. 


- - an aid to fall and 
winter photography 


WONDROP cuts drying time by 
50%, thus reducing the possibility 
of grain-y negatives. WONDROP 
is the concentrated wetting agent 
for all photographic solutions and 
operations dealing with fixing, toning, reducing, 
intensifying, coloring, opaquing, spotting and re- 
touching. Helps eliminate stains, water spots, 
air bells, etc. Use just one drop for each 8 
ounces of solution. 60c for 2 fluid ounces, or 
1000 drops. $1.00 for 4-oz. bottle. 


At your dealer’s or order direct 


AMERICAN BOLEX CO., INC. 
155 East 44th Street - New York City 
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Play the Field 


(Continued from page 68) 


that we want unsharp; we can move it 
to the far edge to throw the background 
out of focus, or move it to the near edge 
to throw the foreground out of focus. 


Of course not all of us have ground 
glass cameras on which we can check 
these effects when we shoot pictures; and 
even those of us who do, cannot always 
stop to do that. For this purpose depth- 
of-field tables have been compiled, and 
will be published in February. Some cam- 
eras, such as the Contax, Leica and Rol- 
leiflex, have them engraved on the focus- 
sing knob or around the lens, where they 
are convenient to use. 


Now that we have this information, 
what are we going to do with it? Is it 
of any use to us? We'll take some ex- 
amples, and seé. 


First we want to make a picture of a 
photographer in his studio, at work. He 
is very close to us; looking past him we 
can see his ‘models. We want everything 
sharp. How can we do this? One way 
would be to get further back, to get in- 
creased depth of field. This is often satis- 
factory. We may prefer to remain close 
so that he looms large in the foreground. 
Instead of getting further back, we might 
change to a shorter focal length lens— 
maybe even a wide angle lens. That's 
how those trick effects are achieved that 
you may have wondered at: the distant 
landscape seen through the arch of a 
horse’s legs, a traffic cop’s face through 
the circle of his hands on his motorcycle 
handles, and so on. And then of course 
there is the third method, which you will 
want to use anyway: stopping down the 
lens to a sufficiently small aperture. In- 
doors this is possible with flashbulbs or on 
subjects permitting long time exposures. 


What if the background is a “busy” 
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pattern of leaves, or chicken-wire, or peo- 
ple’s faces? Get them sharp, and you spoil 
the picture. What if you want to get the 
effect of space, and things going off into 
the distance? The best way to do these 
things is to have everything behind your 
center of interest go out of focus. 

How? You tell me. That’s right—get 
closer in, or use a longer focal length lens, 
or open to a wider diaphragm, or use a 
combination of these methods. Or, if you 
can’t do that, focus in FRONT of your 
subject a little way; trial and error will 
tell you how far. 

Finally, we want to take a picture of 
that photographer and his model, but we 
merely want to SUGGEST him, and con- 
centrate on her. He is to be in the fore- 
ground. But if he’s sharp, he will dom- 
inate the picture. We must have him out 
of focus. Or we want to shoot through 
a rain-spattered window, and want the 
hazy, dreamy effect of out-of-focus fore- 
ground. Or perhaps there’s a fence or 
bars in the way, as will happen at the 
zoo or on the farm. We can make this 
foreground out of focus 4 ways; using 
a longer focus lens, or by getting closer, 
or by opening up the lens, or by focusing 
in BACK of the subject. 

Can we carry this sort of thing to ex- 
tremes? We certainly can, and it comes 
in handy. Want to take a zoo picture 
that looks as if there were no bars in the 
foreground? Use the absolute minimum 
of depth, and if you’re careful not to stick 
the lens right up against a fence post the 
bars will be SO out of focus that they will 
not even show at all. 

So there we are. Depth of field is as 
useful a gadget as anything you can make 
out of wood, metal, or rubber — and it 
doesn’t involve a shortage of materials. 
Master it—and if you want to make sure 
you’ve mastered it, assign yourself to take 
one subject and photograph it from the 
same general viewpoint for different ef- 
fects: (1) maximum depth, (2) focussed 
on center but with minimum depth, (3) 
focussed on foreground only, and finally 
(4) focussed on background only. It’s 
an education and it works! 


OLDEN 


CAMERA & LENS CF 


YES 


still available 


Instruction booklet for any camera...........- $ 0.25 


Bolex H-16 or H-8 Camera, Turret, brand new, 
f:1.9 or f:1.5 lens, Special Automatic indi- 
vidual Sense. counter, case 258.00 


Kodak Medalist f:3.5 Access, back, case and equip. 228.00 


agg K-8 f:3. 4 sunshade, four filters $36.75; 
With £:3.5 lene 2... cccccccccesccscevvecs 47.00 


Revere 88 f:3.5 ene. SO; Model 99 f:2.5....... 77.50 
Rolleicord I Zeiss f:4.5, case—Kalart flash, access. 108.00 
Kodak Ektra f:1.9, latest. .......++5e5e05> 373.00 


Anniversary latest 4x5 Speed Graphic outfit 4.5 
epr, lens, Rangefinder Luxe case, Abbey Gun 239.00 


Ikofiex II Zeiss Tessar 3.5 Case and Gun........- 188.00 
ber sy Folding Reflex 9x12 cm., Zeiss Tessar 


















































61" Holders, Adap. like "Satire ney 98.00 

4x5 B & JI Press £:4.5. 0... cece cece eee ceeees 89.00 
Min. Speed Graphic, 4.5 Kalart RF, Flash 

Synchr ronizer, Holder, ‘oo Filters, Shade - 198.00 

9x12 Zeiss Jewel 6” Tessar 4.5 cpr......++-- 195.00 
Contax II f:2, Case; Filters, Shade $267.00; 

Contax II Tess, £2.8......eceeeeeeeceeces 238.00 

Contax III latest and Case, Sonnar 1.5........+ , 365.00 


All Telephoto and Wide Angle Len 
‘ontax, Leica and Exakta availible. 
your wants. 


Linhof Standard 9x12 Tess. 6” 


for 
“write 


4.5 or 6” f:4 Double 


Plasmat cpr, Case Holders, Adapter......... 210.00 
Argus Combination Sun Shade for C, C2 or C3, 
4 optical filters and case. Special.......... 5.75 


4x5 B & J Press, Kalart RF, Abbe Gun f4.5 
Goerz Dogmar 5a" cpr., or similar lens Holder 134.00 
24%4x3%4 B & J Press or Busch Reporter camera 
Wollensak f:6.3 qeecetigmat lens, sunshade, four 








filters, holder $75.00; with 4.5 lens in cpr.. 98.50 
Linhof Standard 6x9 Tess. 4.5 cpr. DA........ 128.00 
Busch Perscheid f:4.5, 36 cm lens, Packard Shutier 95.00 
4x5 Tele. Graflex RB, Zeiss Tess, 4.5, 2icm... 144.00 
Reten FP Mimer B.B. 2.2 ccvcccccvccscscseses 185.00 
Foth Derby II Rfdr, f2.5 54.50 
3YU44x4%4 a Super 

Graflex, FIRM wns ccccccccccseopesvceses 217.50 
a standara Tess. 3.5 Case, Kalart Flash 

Shade, BS Filters... ccvccsccccvcccccccece 178.00 
Leica IIIB, + ear B.S latest... ccccccccvcces 239.00 
Super Ikonta B, Tessar 2.8, Abbe flash, access... 218.50 
Leica G, Xenon f:1.5, Leica Gun, Case........ 372.00 
Night Exakta B, Biotar f:2 Case.........+++++ 249.00 
B & H TOD Cooke 1:3.5......ecseccesecccecs 159.00 
4x6 Seine om Tessar 4.5 612" cpr., adapter and 

Coe ccc ccescceresescesecsere 90.00 
s. 8s. me a Raiat 2.8 cpr., Kodachrome Adapte 

Shade, Filters $78.00; Tessar 2.8 cpr., Rapid 88.00 
Exakta B Tessar 2.8, case, flash outfit......... 148.00 
Cirofiex Wollensak 3.5 Case Color Adapter...... 64.50 
90mm f:4 Elmar Telefoto lens for Leica........ 106.00 
Leitz-Vidom finder ......-eesceeeceeeeseeses 64.00 
Super Omega B enlarger 3” f:4.5 Wollensak lens 89.50 
2Y44x3Y%q Grafiex R.B. £:4.5.....02-ee eee enee 82.00 
Omega A Enlarger ........- e 42.00 
4x5 or 5x7 Agfa View, latest 65.00 
President tripod, 3 way tilt, brand new........ 19.50 
——— Btinn IIs, DeLuxe f:2.9 Anticomar, Tele 

lens, 4 filters, roll adapter, 3 

a ilagg ‘adapt. 35mm. adapt., special case... 575.00 
Plaubel Rollup Rangefinder Anticomar f:2.8..... 105.00 
Super Ikonta D RF Tessar 4.5 case. .....-+++++ 119.50 
Korelle Reflex II, latest Le A 2.8, Telephoto 

27cm lens, filters, shade, case.......+.++++ 289.00 


HIGHEST ALLOWANCE 
FOR YOUR CAMERA 


All cameras will be shipped on our 


ten day trial basis with money back 
guarantee. 


1265 BROADWAY at 32nd Street 
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CLASSIFIED WANT ADS 
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MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY has 64,242 8x10 CENTURY Universal with film | ENLARG EBS Baia your own. Kit be 
paid A. B. C. monthly c.rculation; in- | holders, 5x7 back, holders, Turner Reich | of parts, $6.00. Free Particulars. Cres- = 
cluding all manufacturers, jobbers and | F6.8 Tripple convertible in Acme. $300 | cent Engineering, Box 251, South Pas- 
coapeee in the photographic eeeeey t as or trade for ate Contax, ete., and | adena, California. S 
well as we nown photographers, in- | accessories. G Pet . 928 h. ome flees <—— lene os . 
Structors and classes ‘n photography, | St., bg, “Mich. wth SOUND and Stent a a $1 
photo squads of the Armed ‘Services, ad- ; mn | Smt exchanged, bought, so > 1 I 
vanced amateurs, beginners, and’ the ~ERNEMAN (Zeiss) 2%4x3% camera; | lists. Donald C. Hallenbeck, 562 Broad- Be 
Technical Library of EV ERY Army Air Fl. 5-inch_ Ernostar; Focal plane | way, Albany, N. Y. 
Base in America. These 64,242 readers shutter to 1/1400 second. Holders, FP. , | ~ PIN-UPS, 180 glorious girl subjects! h 
are an influential market. Want-Ad case, $250. Rick, 724 East Elmwood, | samples 25c—Huge Bargain Pack $1.00 ~ 
10 cents er word. each nsertion, fn gen ghd Tanks develope Exes, | Glover Novelty. Dept. M-31, Hollis 7, i: 
mum 15 words, payable in advance. All anks deve ops, xes, | N. Y. 
ads .—— f°, abate, type. Forms yackes 1 Mi 12 wy ty or. i ~ SOUND and Silent Films exchanged, tT 
close Januar or February issue. jaylight. in‘ature t.) to 5x a - * . ai , = 
~ - capacity) sizes $8.00 complete, Solltan a, oe free 
WANTED TO BUY else to buy. Simplicity in operation Bid Boston, Mass posi ha 
Send us your camera today. Will send coe 2 ‘. By N. = oa SAVE H ; 0 tdoor Movie Film j h 
certified check by airmail immediatel org: SO il _~ ie” sn om 
Items held ten , for your approvai FOR SALE--8MM Bolex and Univex a} rig tA a MMe. i 
of our price, Free estimates—Trade-ins, | P-500 Projector. Will consider Reflex | processing. Multiprises, 171 Euclid, — 
Highest prices in the U. S. for photo | Camera as trade. E. Sujak, 5321 W. | Bridgeport 4, Conn. P aA 
equ a 2 ‘Cleveland's camera super- | 30th Place, Cicero, Illinois. Ta Greatest 16MM Sound on = 
market.’” otbart and Reitman, 1900]  2%x3% with F2.9 Dallmeyer Ho‘ders 7 . 
East 9th St., Cleveland. Ohio. case $100; 9x12 Miroflex F4.5 Tessar — 2% Ping ig Lie 
WE BU ¥, ‘sell and trade all types of $n00 <Piaubel a. _ Lomnotots Send For Lists. Multiprises, Box 1125, ss 
cameras and equipment. Get our price | $ 5x7_ Century F4. ens 93 Ox Waterbury, Conn. ~~ 
before you sell. Rosenfeld, 123 South | B & J 7” Dagor $75; 5x7 Juwel F4.5 5 = C 
13th St., Philadelphia. Tessar $375; 10x15 Vo'gtlander Steereo BEAUTIFUL Kodachrome Slide and Ser 
~ WANTED small camera with xd with 3 Dagors $150; 6x13 Contessa Net. | list. 25¢. Art Slide Co., R-1, Canton — 
lens for wh'ch film is still a, c~ tel Steereo Tessars $100; Zeiss Ideal =. * 
A. Rich, 645 West End Ave, N.Y. C on ow a a Ve Soe GLAMOUR Girl Pictures — Latest oa 
——— . & Te Back, etc. ; ica, Contax, Contaflex,| Best; postcard size. so Cartoons, Ev 
$30 for late G. E. 35 W. Master $225 Speed Graphics, Graflex, Curtis, Color- | Miniatures, etc. Big quarter-pound as- M 
for Contax. O. H, Covey, 714 No. Fair- | scout, Lenses regular wide angle Tele- | ; t, $1.00 prepaid. Leadall Co., “. 
fax Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. . Mevigse areas . nog ig on a Pr “s New York. bs 
WANTED: Di t P ” F4.5 ollensak 1 ens new $7 
Complete with commie Positive, ooaiges No list. State your needs. Wili buy che os ong fount alll gg RS HY, 
without. A. L. Warner, Rehan Hotel, | Sell or trade. Wells-Smith, 75 E. Adams Ww aath, Ne York Cit : a 
8th and Union, Seattle, Wash. St., Chicago 3, Illinois. _ . 44t a rv : 5 . 
REVERSING prism Stereoscope 45. | PHOTOELECTRIC G - M Exposure | ,, BUILD wp your Kodechsome cola ft 
107 or 6x13. Also Automatic drawer | Meter and case, accurate, $14. Kodak Plan and Membership in the Pan Amer- 4667 
type cabinet Stereoscope. Glen Peter- | Junior Six—16 K.A.F. 6.3 and three fil tam Sadechrome Hackaeee, 212 aa << 
son, 928 Dwight St., Kalamazoo 16 | ters, $17, Thalhammer pan head. $3. | 4 Houston, Texas. 

Mick > reassess eserernatinie vat Blectri _ ro — a a CAMERA fil 2 100 ft. 16MM $2.50; seal 
16MM _ sound-silent projectors, cam- ee ae ~ 2 ati Pager ” tel Panchromatic W 64 $4.85; 33 ft Dble. P. 
eras, films. H'gest prices paid. Zenith | S°°.@"t, Specs 20 aes tale teen “include p : ae 
( I > . phone) 7 M‘dland Gardens, Bronxville, | 88 W. 24 $1.89; prices include process B 
308_W._ ant New _York ci. 3 N. Y. ¢ ing. Movi ie cecgesorien. chemicals. aang , ric 

Movie projectors 8M, 16M. m, free circulars romader en . rin 
Top prices paid. United 2309-M Law BOOKS—EDUCATIONAL Davenport, Iowa. DI 
rence, Toledo, Oh‘o. i 
= : = MOVIES: 8MM- 16MM. _ Gorgeous desi: 
WANTED—Female Nude Pictures, 8x10 | ,. Ol. coloring photographs a fascinat- | watural color in Kodachrome, Also black crea: 
Glossy. Will pay $5.00 each f il ing hobby or profitable business. Learn ‘d white Travel, Comedy, and Glam- East 
cepted. Mail por a ‘> Gas Phat 5 ac’ | at home. Easy simplified method. Pre- | 2” Li m4 i With glamour sample, = 
ciates, 154 She ard Ave, EastO ange | Y.0US experience unnecessary. Send for Dim ‘Ke ov. 42-MM,_ Corning. N.Y, ids 
“Ike P , Tange | free information and requirements, pe G1 BRINGS * s eae food 
= —_____. } tional Art School, 1315 Michigan, Dept. urprise” a é 
_, MOTOR vback ‘for No. 10 Cirkut cam- | 2121, Chicago. MM. Gs ha | se a 
omplete panoramic camera i- | —q 7, oine Films, es = 
good condition. Give . details. Box 20 m.% RATIONAL view < of life — fet Nevada, Mo. — 
WANTED for ‘mmediate cash. Minoy | th’ ngs. the Biblical meaning of “eternal 1000 FILM Bargains, Catalog, Stam». fon 
camera with quantity of film and Minox | life.” $1.00 C.O.D. Benjamin Seibert, | National, Box 2084-P, San Antonio 6, 255-2 
penne Ry ae ae eee Attorney, Urbana, Ohio. Tex. Yc 
era wi m pack ba ive low “PECEIVE < , PION ‘ 
est price in first letter. Garsinny Pante RECEIVE $3.00 Best seller. monthly MOTION vietues vets s size 
Laboratory, 154 Shepard Avenue, East one. books for 7S¢ - es se i. 73 5 » 3 “i 25c. Write we 
Orange, N. J. + out obligation. assen, roadway. mm., 35¢; 2 m age 
peat New York. for our free bulk and subject film price forat 
FOR SALE HOW to use your camera by George | lists. Ritter Film Service, 6°9 Lom Circu 
- — Allen Young. Send 25c. Address Book Avenue, Oak Park, Il. Miss 
eye A cannes Dir oem | Pee nee, Pees =| ,MOeS: ae ee Ol 
= ating. / "y amoun S. t t., Cinc:nnati Oh achrome ul jec Ss. so arl 
1.4”x250"’; 1%4”x1000'; 2”, 2%", 3”, 3%", White Glamour, Travel, Comedy. Lists mai 
4”. Also’ Direx B 114x250" and 14%4"x OU ITDOOR and Spostiag — “Lists Free. with Glamour Sample. Dime. — 
EG evesns ef stock. Very reascn- ie ac ipa ooksellers, North Keeley, 42-MM, Corning, N. Y._ wood 
able. eerless Vending Machine Com- | —————_—— , M $1.90; 25° aan 
SS a BTRUCT ION done re Gos. beveloping. included offer 
SE lo. PME - . . ee: ’ ncy ; 
L aa ila, 2 _Summar, Leica Case ae... cod ha 8 Aaa different Fen nal Seswets oe My 1 + Mae a $3.00, 
an ilters; all like new $300. h. y oming famous professionals | ——— ; 
C. C. Price, 1812 Fm Oh gs Bled. and amateurs.’’ (Camera Craft) Catalog 8MM.-16MM. Si'ent-sound; all latest As 
Chicago, 12. M3 Rabinovitch Photography Workshop, | subjects. Films rented everywhere. Free 
_ 3 LINES 30c; Cushioned, indexed, 35c. A 8 * 4d ee cotalague (camels Sis yi Ne est fi 
Signatures $1.50. Stamprite, Wauwa- Ey J ae suathed course Film, 317 West 50th, New Yor antes 
tose, Wis. $2.00. “Sample on noe “liom m 2 Cr MISCELLANEOUS pase 
— 





GET BETTER PICTURES— Photo- tooning Instructions M3456 West 116th 


graphic Test Chart checks your lenses FLASH pictures are easy and sure 









































and equipment Exposure, developers, St. Chicago. i. with a Morgan Flashguide, only 25¢ —_— 
filters and films analyzed. Complete MOVIES—SLIDES—PHOTOS pee. Morgan Camera Shop, 6262 DIS 
pits instruct‘ons Pe postpaid. Money- unset, Hollywood 28, California. weed 
ack guarantee. pencer Company, Box EIGHTEEN Pretty Girl 8-16mm, film = 
52B, Mount Vernon, New York. subjects. Lists, sample, dime. Our la- MAKE Photo stamps. ; Instruction’ 100 
“e , 50c. Alvin, 553 William, Winnipeg, Can 

“IT’S FUN collecting coins using al-| test, “Lorelei,” 8mm., 50 ft. $2.00; | 242° gavel 
bums providing spaces for each date. | 16mm., 100 ft. $4.00.” Also. beautiful x - —ae 907 \ 
Albums for pennies, nickels, or dimes, | 8-16mm. Kodachrome_ productions, Jen- “PRESS IDENTIFICATIONS,” Tas% Penna. 
Only 25c each. Ben’s Coin Company, | kins, 392-D, Elmira, N. Y. etc. for accredited news gatherers. Sup PRI 
72-M__West_ Washington, Chicago. TRAVEL Kodachromes of exception- Plies és FREE eo today size), 
Kodak Monitor 6-20 Special f:45 Su- | ally high quality. Your money promptly powell Supplies, 1934.M Eleventh, W cash 
permatic shutter, excellent condition | refunded if you are not satisfied. Write ington 1, De . Ff. 0. 
with complete accessories, $75. Pvt. | for free catalog listing hundreds of s 125 
Rainer, Valley Forge Gen. Hospital, | subjects. Elk Studio, Dept. H, Elkton. TRICK Chalk Stunts—Catalog 10¢. fiz 
Phoenixville, Pa. Md. Balda Chalk Talks, Oskosh, Wis. -1544 
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BOOK MATCHES—with name and ad- 
dress or initials, 50 for $1.00, Samples. 
Piedmont Press, 749 S. Plymouih, Ro 
chester 8, NN... Be 

“OFFICE Machines joven. sold and 





repaired, Pruco, 425 LaSalle, Chi- 
cago. inthe 
~SALESMEN - SALESWOMEN — 6c 


(cost to you) artice sells on sight to 
workers everywhere for 2:c; * t 
$10.00 day easy. Send 25c coin for sam 
le and full details, Brumley Products. 
Dept. MC 102 26 Champa, Denver, Colo 

~~ EXPERT Colorist: Oil tinting, also 
hand brush. Color description, Cash with 
order. Tints: 8x10, $2.50. 11x14, $3.00. 
Hand Brush: 8x10, $5. et 11x14, $6.00. 
Florence Carver Mann, 3 Warren Ave., 
Troy, New York, 
“TRIM-RITE” Trims, combs, cuts 
hair. Complete 60c postpaid. Watson 
Hauger, 224-AK Ridge, New Kens ng- 
ton, Penna. 
THRILLING Art Pictures, Novelt es, 














ks. Big assortment, $1.00. Catalog, 
oe ‘Eaward Gross, Dept. M, Carneg.e, 
Pa. 





GASOLINE Saving Device, Chevrolet 
1932-1942; Ford, 1934-1942. Walert Com- 
pany, 3429 North 10th Street, Milwau- 
kee 6, Wisconsin. 

EAT Fun. Receiving-Forwarding 
a Read “‘All’’ Fang a ree 

1 S aretime worker wante a 
jer, 436. N.Y. Ave., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


ES SIR! The Funniest Thing You 
Ever R Read, Last Will and Testamen 
of Adolf Hitler (copyright 1942), 2 colors 
with seal; 8%xll; 6 samples, 25c. Trial 
offer, 35, $1.00; 100, $2.00 postpaid 
ay Jay Company, 1603 Surf ve., 
Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 

~ REPRODUCE any snapshot on hank 
ioe, slips, leather, stationery. ~ _ 

.00. No stamps. Disse Co 

4667 Rockwood Road, olevelned. Ohio 

“START a money-making business... 

small capital required. Details sent 

sealed one dime. rite now, Eastwood 
P. O. Box 623, Parkersburg, W. 


BETTER Grade printing, reasonably 
riced, State requirements. Modern 
rint, Box 34, Hyattsville, Maryland. 
DIE Cutting Plant, owner operated, 
desires additional work for cutting and 
creasing press. Louis Potter, 24 - 26 
East 21st Street, New York, N. Y. 
INVENTORS—Secure patent “protec. 
tion now. Avoid delays. Get new FREE 
k, “Protect, Finance and Sell Your 
Invention” and FREE “‘Invention Rec- 
































ord” form. Experienced, conscientious 
counsel. Reasonable fees—easy payment 
a. Write today. McMorrow & Ber- 


an, Registered Patent Aeremeere, 
2SS A Albee Bidg., Washington, 

YOUR Picture on Stamps!—Send any 
size snapshot, returned unharmed. Mod- 
ern way personalizing stationery. Post- 





age stamp size, _—, gummed, _per- 
forated. Qualit vere 100, | $1.50. 
Circular. pny Dept. , Farmington, 


Missouri. 

Save Novelty—“Before and After 
Pearl arbor.’ History in pictures 
made _ “welting: $1.00 postpaid.  Cir- 
cules for Road "Ci Dissell Co., 4667 Rock- 

leveland, Ohio. 


pa for p ionals 
offers oil tints and weed by 
coloring. Tints: 8x10, $2.50; 
Heavy Oil Brush: 8x10, $5.00; 
Ixl4, $6.00. Dorothy Carver Stafford, 
5 Chickering Street, Pittsfield. Mass. 
a Nine in one day. Trap Se- 
est furbearers. Particulars free. 
anteed. Write, Estabrook, Sherburne 
Ctr., Vermont. 


STATIONERY 


DISTINCTIVE Stationery, Reasonably 
wert Samples free. Stumpkraft, South 

hitley, Whitley, Indiana 

~ 100 8%xil Bond Letterheads and 100 
envelopes $1.00 Benneville, 

ge Roosevelt, Philadelphia 40, 


























~ PRINTING — 100 Letterheads (full 
size), 100 motching. Envelopes, $1.00 
gash; 250 each, $2.25. American Press, 
- 0. Box 391, Charlotte 1, Cc. 
1% Letterheads and, 125 envelones, 
Prepai ago Print Shop, B 
fist, Muskogee, “Okla +l ” a4 








DEVELCPING—PRINTING— 
REPAIRING 


6-8 EXPOSURE Rolls develo and 
enlarged mammoth size 30c. eprints 
Peg ety Photos, Box 46. South Gate, 
Calif. 





PHOTO SUPPLIES 





EASTMAN Direct Positive Paper- 
1944 dating. Any amount. 1%4"x250, 
2%", 3”. easonable. R. Grecco, 858 
DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“35MM. FANS—See our display ad- 
vertisement on page 96. Minipix Labo- 
ratories. 


THREE ‘Sx7 Enlargements, “from pho- 
to or film Abbey Studios (3-b) 
st. Louis, _— 

~COMPUR, Compound Shutters a spec- 
ialty. All defective parts replaced with 
factory originals. We are exclus‘'ve 
representative of manufacturer. Over 25 
years’ experience, servicing famous pho- 
tographers throughout world. Prices 
reasonavle, york guaranteed, Inter- 
ested only Compur or Compound Shut- 
ters. Hans Un.red, 71 Geuesee St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


18 EXPOSURE 





35MM_ Film Fine 
Grain Developed and 18 Big Sparkling 
Enlargements, 75c. 36 Exposure rolls 
$1.25 18 Exposure Reloads, 50c. Photo- 
shop, Linton 3, Ind. 

GLOSSY Contact Prints 3c each from 
any size roll film negative except 35- 
MM, Capewell, 136 Maple Ave., Had- 
donfield, N. J. 











"You'll think I'm crazy when | tell you, 
but you just point this one at your 
subject and snap the shutter!" 


CAMERA FILM 





CAMERA FILM—We still have it. 
16 MM 100 feet $2.50; 8MM double, 25 
feet $1.25. Price includes rocessing. 
Better get them while they last. Send 
money order, bank draft or U. 
3: stamps. Prompt service 
Studio (502), 306 West 44th St., New 
York City 18, New York. 





~ GUARANTEED Fresh 8mm. film! Six 
spools Univex $2.90! Three spools dou 
ble 8mm. $3.45! All dalite loading! 
Will shin C.O.D. Ask for catalog. 
Eso-S, 3945 Central, Kansas City 2, 


4. S0U0Ulri, 








SWAP 





ICESKATES, hockey blade, size 11, 
ys for shotographic supplies, tripod. 
McKnight, 1404 Bancroft Hall, 


ts! NAM Annapolis, Md. 
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EXACT FOCUSING FILM 


“The Paper Saver"’ 
Now in Green Color enables you 
obtain needle-sharp pictures 
with your enlarger. 


PRICES: 


Tr peer rena tere oi 
P eee eac 











PLUS 10% EXCISE TAX 
SAVE FILM 


with LEUDI, the world- oY little Ex- 
posure Meter. Easy to use with any camera, 
still or movie, unger all light conditions, 
Feather- light and small, No adjustments 

a or Bag film = required. v 
biu wedge. Complete with 

genuine “leather pouch $2.50. 

207 E. 84th 


c FISHER Mewen 
Dept. C 


SERVING PHOTOGRAPHY SINCE 1912 


® FREE CARTRIDGE REFILL 


DEVELOPED ‘« seam rroctssto 
a f, 4 
























ENLARGED 3! 


atid RELOADED 
18 Exposures processed and cortridge refilled for 75¢ Abe 


Write bor mailing beg — Returned Postpard 
M BAG Sowki ESSEX STA, BOX A 
WE woston. Mass 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


The next 5 issues of MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY are 
available at only one dollar. Send check with name 
and address to 

MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CINE FANS: 


Order now from our stock. 8mm Black and White film, 
SO ft .Weston 6. Price, including processing— 


$1.95 per roll postpaid with money order. 
MILLER OUTCALT COMPANY 
267 South Alexandria Los Angeles 


























USED 
CAMERAS 
MOVIE EQUIPMENT 
OTHER APPARATUS 


WANTED 


\ ABE COHENS ey ae 
+ Sra RTC 


we | 
Esnett “Repo mi 


1142 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


All Make Comeras 





Photography Grows In Brooklyn 
Sir: 

As part of its curriculum for the Spring Term, 
starting February 1, The Art School of the 
Brooklyn Museum has announced that a course 
devoted exclusively to the increasingly popular 
techniques of Bromoil and Bromoil Transfer 
will be given by Hugo P. Rudinger. Helene 
Sanders will repeat her course in Portraiture, 
while Herman de Wetter will continue to pre- 
sent his classes in Fundamentals of Photog- 
raphy and in Pictorialism and Advanced Tech- 
niques. 

All courses are held once a week from 7 :30 
to 9:30 in the evening. For catalogue address 
the Art School of the Brooklyn Museum, East- 
ern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, New York. 

HERMAN DE WETTER... 


Greenwich Fair 
Sir: 

The Greenwich Village open-air show held 
every Spring and Fall was started during the 
depression, and lay artists who could not 
“make” the galleries hang their works on walls 
and fences and sell them. 

Some better known artists help out by hang- 
ing their works on the local palings, too. 

The casual, picturesque air of the sidewalk 
salon appeals to the visitors, who sometimes sit 
for a quick sketch. People are too intent on 
watching the artists to notice a mere camera- 
woman. Children, as usual, were the most spry 
subjects for my Rollei. 

Mary Lowser TIErs 


New York City 
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CONTROL YOURSELVES 


(Concluded from page 42) 


ders, arms, and hands repeat themselves 
and overlap in a circular direction. 


It is interesting to note that the com- 
position outlined above became apparent 
during the time the subjects were placed 
together. It is simple because it was 
natural. 


The children who are my son and 
daughter had just completed their daily 
bath. The boy’s hair being damp could be 
combed to stay-put into an upward curl. 


The expressions on the faces were com- 
pelled through suggestion towards the 
boy with a story of a “poor little puppy 
who injured its paw,” while a darn good 
bawling out kept my daughter frightened 
enough to remain so during six exposures 
within five minutes. 


The lighting, a T-20 500-Watt. pro- 
jection bulb placed about 3 inches from 
the side of the lens on a Speed Graphic 
was the source of general illumination. A 
No. 2 photoflood on a pale-green back- 
ground placed 3 feet behind the subjects 
made the exposure image a semi-silhou- 
ette. The exposure on Panatomic film at 
{8 at 1/25th second was developed in 
DK-50 for about 40 minutes. 


The negative was reduced with ferri- 
cyanide to simplify printing of dark cor- 
ners. Pencil work on a piece of ground- 
glass to which the negative was backed 
helped to balance the halo of light behind 
the boy’s head. A little retouching to 
eliminate a shadow cast by the boy’s nose 
completed the hand-work on the negative. 


The print on Kodabromide G contrast 


No. 3 was developed in Agfa 125. Ton- ~ 


ing in Nelson’s Gold and spotting com- 
pleted the picture. 


Constant thoughts of a mind for a 
single objective finally come out into the 
light. We may never know exactly why 
we made certain pictures, but if we think 
back, we may find some hidden past in- 
fluence we had long forgotten as the pri- 
mary influence that showed us that light. 


w= A raat hin lA, 


Put the 


FINISHING TOUCH 


to all well edited 
home movies with 





CRAIG FOTOFADE 


Joins odd scenes 
smoothly and easily 
with fades or wipes, 
easy and quick to use 
—needs no special 
equipment — simple 
instructions — each 
bottle sufficient for 
hundreds of applica- 
tions—$1.25 each, 
with special water- 
proof masking tape 
$1.75. 





CRAIG CAMERA AND 
PROJECTOR OIL 


Insures smooth, quiet 
operation of camera 
or projector at all 
times — it thoroughly 
lubricates and pre- 
vents rust and will not 
harm film. Per bottle 
25c. 





CRAIG SAFETY FILM CEMENT 


is a quick drying, posi- 
tive film cement for 
splices that really stick. 
It's easy to use—has gas 

brush in Bakelite bottle ~ ae 


top—25c a bottle. my Cds 5. 









ef, | 'G "CRAIG PRODUCTS Make 
(6 ] an Editing Easy Fun” 
a 


CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY COMPANY 





Los Angeles - San Francisco - Seattle 
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TWO Wesco GIFT 


COMBINATIONS 


<> 2 : 


Ns 


Wesco VIEWER AND 
12 SLIDES $7.50 


No. I—VIEWER and GENERAL SCENES 
No. 2—VIEWER and HAWAIIAN SCENES 


Twelve general scenes or 12 Hawaiian 
views specially selected from“Ameri- 
ca’s Finest Slide Library” are packed 
with the Wesco viewer to make this 
ideal gift. All of these 35mm. trans- 
parencies are reproduced from the 
rofessional Kodachromes of Mike 
oberts and other leading color pho- 
tographers for great sharpness, depth 
and fidelity. 
Write for free folder in full color...or see 
slides at your camera store 





WESTERN COLOR PRINT CO. 


Hearst Bldg. 


Third and Market 
San Francisco 3, California 








RAY'S PHOTO SERVIC 
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A 2 Year Subscription to 
MINICAM 
Costs $4.00 (17¢c a copy) 


2 East 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


<— 
ri} 













FO 
DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA FANS 
at no extra cost. Your 35MM roll ultra fine 
grain processed and each exposure enlarged 
to 34x4% on deckled-edged gloss or matte 


paper. Only $1.00. 
18-Exposure, 60c. 16-Exposure, 50c 


Reloading with East- 
nie ie th son Quality that Excels 
50c; 18-exp., 30c. . Leaders Since 1920 


la Crosse, Wis. 
Dept. 23-0 





THE LADY FROM FREEPORT 


(Continued from page 63) 


I received another letter saying I had to 
have twelve pictures to be considered and 
while I was making three new ones to send 
them, I received a cable one morning that 
read—‘I have the honor to inform you 
that you have been admitted to the asso- 
ciateship in the Royal Photographic So- 
ciety. Congratulations.’ Well, I kept read- 
ing it over and over for a while before [ 
could believe my eyes and then I just sat 
down and cried.” 

The Royal Photographic Society states 
the associateship is granted in recognition 
of proficiency of a high order in practical 
photography. That photography is essen- 
tially a recording medium and its records 
must be of a high technical excellence if 
they are to have any value. 

Those familiar with today’s salon pho- 
tography all know Mrs. Wagner’s delight- 
ful prints and do not wonder at the 
A.R.P.S. she can now add to the modest 
signature with which she signs them. 


She recently wrote me: 

“The strongest conviction I have after 
three years of Salon exhibiting, is that 
every pictorialist who is really interested 
in his work should find a new approach, 
a new technique, every few years if he 
expects his work to remain refreshing to 
his followers. 

“Is someone going to ask me now, ‘How 
to do this?” Your guess is as good as 
mine, but I know it can be done—we 
found one path in the beginning, and we 
look and find another. 

“For three years I’ve concentrated on 
the only thing I felt at all capable of 


g doing. Portraits, and usually of colored 


people. I have tried to photograph moods 
rather than faces. I’ve used my lights and 
shadows to exaggerate that mood, follow- 
ing no rules but my own, playing with 
my materials, keeping simplicity ever be 
fore me. Rules are good for some people 
—for very particular people, very timid 
people; but they wreck me. 








“It is so very easy to place your sub- 





ject and work with your lights until you 
see before you the thing your mind has 
already created. I play with the lights, 
the folds in the simple white blouse 
| my dark skinned girl may be wearing, 
t ever watchful of the delightful pattern 
1 and composition these shadows and high- 
, lights form. Watch for these simple 
: things, they are most valuable and do 
"2 you great credit when successfully used. 
“I think every picture I make is approxi- 
mately the same exposure, all being in- 
: door shots. I use normal papers and am 
. very partial to fully timed, rich prints, I 
| am going to go ‘process’ mad some day. 
\- but am very happy right now, just trying 
is for good prints. 
if “Before long I shall be very weary of 
what I’m doing, so then I'll dream up 
Re something new. Perhaps things more dra- 
‘i matic, stronger lights, deeper shadows, 
* entirely different type subjects. I don’t 
. know now, just what. Might even go 
down in the Ozarks and dig for gold. . .” 
er 
at 
ed 
h, 
he 
to 





"Sir, today | am a P.S.A." 








In Stock: ciCA D—F—G—III B. with 
choice of” 73. 5 Elmar, H 
immar, Ey Summitar, 
—III, with’ choice of £3.5 
’ 72. 5 Tessar, f2 Sonnar, 


Wide om and Telephoto Lenses 
Leica and Contax 
T. 


» case, I.n.. . $275.00 
, E.R. Case, 6” 
Telephoto, filters, sun 
» extension 
Carryall case, like ne 
2 Te ROLLOP f2. a 


Flashgun, 


4.5 Tessar, cpld., i.n. 
5 ae Comput Rapid, case, 


ike. _é 
314x414 RB GRAFLEX B f4.5 K . 
-5 Heliar, exc. 
mm 1” 3.5 T. H.C., 1” 
, basen apl a” +4, 5 Woilen- 


1” f1.9 Dalimeyer, ee 

. 1” 13.5 T.H.C., exe. 

. 2” £3.5 T.H.C.. Ln. . 

+ 16mm Turret, 1” £3.5 Wollen- 

. ee f1.5 Wollensak, 3” £3.3 Woll- 


PEERLESS LEADS AGAIN- THE FIRST WITH 
THE LATEST BOLEX 8—Miniature 8mm 
mera uses standard Eastman oo Agfa 
» complete with f2.7 bey 
100.00, including Federal Ex- 








30x40 CRYSTAL ee AUTOMATIC 
BOX SCREEN, ne 


4x5 “SFIS GRAPHIC 


Ss 
Brand new Anniversary Models, all lenses, 
all amy oy immediate delivery on Priority 
Orders, AA-3 or higher. 


MODEL T LIGHT STANDS—2 section 
w 
LEUDI EXP 








slides, 
TITLE LETTER OUTFITS—150 1” White 
Letters—Black semereune plate — Let- 
~~ Re Bad you set them—no glue 


SEEMANN TITLER for all meee, new 








F-R PRINT PRESS 11x14, . 
™ ™ 
PEERLE? 
CAMERA STORES 
128 EAST 44th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y 
Phone MUrray Hill 3-7288 
Ultra Fine Grain a 
Developed, Printed and Vaporated 
Your 35 mm roll fine grain processed and each ma tapped en- 
or wo. Re iced Giie vorelaeseate with ~~ BY F ety ter aoe 50 
CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE 
300 Century Building | a eine Crosse, Wisconsin 






















VICTORY SUNSHADE 
for C-ARGUS Cameras 
Accommodates all Mil-O and ¥1 
standard 31 mm unmounted $2.2 

Pees 


.$1.40 
FOSTPAID 1 IF CASH 
MILLER OUTCALT Co. 


267 . Alexandria Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Have Gun With 
Low Cost LENSES! 


——___—Finely Ground and Polished. ——____ 
New but edges very, very slightly chipped! 


SET No. 1M—Our Advertising Special 

Ly Lenses for $1.60 Postpaid, plus 

0 page idea booklet. 

For copying, ULTRA CLOSE-UP SHOTS, macro-photog- 
raphy, experimental optics, =enyes and — mgkes, a 
two-power {/16 telephoto lens, ‘‘Dum Cam 
chrome Viewer, DETACHABLE REFLEX VIEWER 3 
35 mm cameras, stereoscopic viewer, ground glass and 
enlarging focusing aids, TELESCOPES, and for many 
other uses. 


SET No. 5M—"'The eteer's Delight’ 
35 Lenses for $5.00 Postpaid, plus 
10 page idea booklet. 
Contains all the lenses in Set No. 1—plus twenty others 
of our more expensive lenses. 


Set No. 10M—'"'The Experimenter's Drea 
60 Lenses and New 50 Page Booklet a ae with 
Chipped Edge Lenses."" $10.00 Postpaid. 


Contains all the lenses in the above sets plus 25 others 
that make this a ‘‘sensational buy."’ The variety of lenses 
in this set will PAD on you to conduct countless experiments, 
build a great variety of equipment. 


New 50 Page Idea Booklet 


on "Fun with Chi Edge Lenses."" Wide variety 
of projects—described in detail and illustrated. 


$1.00 Postpaid 
PRISMS! 
Limited Quantity! Order Immediately 


Our Small $1.00 Our Med:um $1.35 Our Large $2.25 
Set of 3 of the above sizes, Complete $4.50 

















Satisfaction Guaranteed 


EDMUND SALVAGE CO. 


27 W. Clinton Ave., Dept. 3, P. O. Audubon, N. J. 








MAKE MONEY SS lor 





1315 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1941, Chicago, U.S.A. 3 








THE WIDEST CHOICE 


112%" 35 MM FILMS 
142%" ~2 BOLL FILMS 


STUDIO AND SALON INLARGEMENTS 
EXCELSIOR OIL COLORED ENLARGEMENTS 


AMATEUR FOTO GIRAP:1IC SERVICES, Inc. 








126 W. 46th St., N. Y. 13, Dept. M, LO. 5-5483 
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CAMERA CLUB 


NEWS ANB -IDEAS 





TWO CAMERA CLUB programs, in spite 
of all, run true to form over the holidays. 
One, the Annual Christmas Party, the other 
the exhibition of photographic Christmas Cards. 
It’s now time for those New Years Resolutions. 
Are you doing your part to help your hard- 
working officers? Have you been responsible 
for an interesting club program? Did you 
finally take those film spools and film pack 
tins back to your dealer? Have you planned 
that illustrated article for Muinicam? Did 
you show those guys what an improved pic- 
ture you made as a result of that last club 
criticism? Best Wishes for an interesting, in- 
structive, and congenial Camera Club Year. 


That wide-awake bunch at the CHICAGO 
AREA COLOR CAMERA CLUB has pulled 
another out of the hat. A recent circular from 
them outlines a series of lectures on “Theory 
and Dynamics of Composition” by the Acting 
Dean of the School of the Art Institute, Hubert 
Ropp. The first lecture on January 20, will 
cover the subject of “Mechanical Aspects of 
Composition and Space Dimension—Dynam- 
ics,” and the second of the series of two will 
be on February 17, “The Theory of Special 
Recession and Color Relation.” Tickets may 
be obtained from George W. Vanden, 620 N. 
Michigan, Chicago, IIl. 


CLEVELAND PHOTOGRAPIC SOCIETY 
has something new and thought provoking on 
their 1944 schedule. They will interchange a 
set of prints with GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
CAMP DEVINS, MASS., where overseas boys 
returning to the human side of life will en- 
joy photography again. A hospital circuit of 
shows could be arranged for other hospitals 
too, by other Camera Clubs. How about it, 
soldiers of Photosraphy? 


RECENT ACTION by the CHICAGO 
CAMERA CLUB ASSOCIATION and the 
Chicago Historical Society in incorporating a 
salon association assures Chicago a single an- 
nual salon of top quality. This action is an 
example of the value of cooperation in avoid- 
ing duplicate effort in connection with pho- 
tographic exhibits. At first, both of these or- 
ganizations sponsored an annual Chicago Sa- 
lon (and Chicago, for many years without a 
major salon, suddenly found itself with two 
at the same time). Then the two organizations 
joined hands for the 1943 Chicago Salon and 
found the arrangement so efficient that the 
Salon Association was formed to manage the 
1944 Salon and future exhibits. This corpora- 
tion is controlled by a board of three directors, 
one each from the two organizations and the 
third representing other photographic interests. 
Stuyvesant Peabody is chairman of the board. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
PHILADELPHIA has awarded its silver medal 
to Charles Heller and Hans Kaden for dis- 
tinguished service under fire. On behalf of the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY and the MINI- 
ATURE CAMERA CLUB, Heller and Kaden 
last year conducted an advanced instruction 
class in photography, with 17 members serv- 
ing as instructors, and 43 amateurs attending 
23 sessions. 


Some of the Columbus (Ohio) pictorialists 
have banded together and rented rooms in 
the Grand Theatre Building where a studio 
has been set up. They intend holding open 
shooting sessions once a month and anyone 
interested may participate. There will be 
models, plenty of lighting equipment, and as- 
sistance from some of the more advanced 
workers. 


THE COLOR DIVISION of the P. S. A. 
announces a color slide competition to begin 
in February. 

The competition will extend thru the months 
February, March, April, May, and June, 1944, 
with deadlines being the 15th of each month. 
Each club may enter ten slides each month 
(no more than four from any one member). 
The entry fee for the five months will be $4 
for P. S. A. clubs, $5 for non-P: S. A. clubs. 

Slides will be judged on a point system by 
projection. There will be club and individual 
prizes each month and similar prizes for the 
series. Score sheets, including comments on 
slides submitted, will be sent to participating 
clubs each month. 

For rules and entry forms, write to Blanche 
Kolarik, 2824 S. Central Park, Chicago 23, 


Illinois. 


HEARD “thru the darkroom door” Cleve- 
land’s Errol] Butchart, the expert on the tech- 
nical side of photography; “The best way to 
avoid those dense negatives that are so hard 
to print is not to pull the slide when making 
the exposure. I recently made 11 exposures 
of a subject, and by following this procedure, 
obtained 11 of the clearest negatives you can 
imagine.” 


THE ST. LOUIS CAMERA CLUB may 
be the oldest club operating in greater St. 
Louis, but it is very young in spirit. It’s offi- 
cers are: Paul Pratte, President ; E. C. Collins, 
Vice President; John L. Pratt, Secretary; 
Richard Ramming, Treasurer ; Dr. J. S. Wald- 
Mann, Membership Chairman, and G. B. Tel- 
fair, Publicity Chairman. 


A COURSE in photography will be given 
by members of the TOLEDO CAMERA CLUB 
lasting through the winter months. The classes 
will consist of a wide variety of lectures and 
demonstrations on fundamentals. The course 
1s Open to anyone, some of the members will 
probably take it as a refresher. There are many 
clubs engaged in this activity thruout the 
United States and we think it is one of the 
wd best contributions that a camera club can 
make. 


WE BUY --- USED 
H \CAMERAS & LENSES 


Leica Cameras & Lenses 
(all modeis)- Contax Cam- 
eras & Lenses—Telephoto 
Lenses—8 and 16 mm Movie 
Cameras & vretcesere (sound 
and silent)—NEEDEDATONCE 


a 
PITAL CAMERA 


EXCHANCE 





2 TO 6 TIMES LARGER 
FROM 8 EX. FILMS 116 OR SMALLER 
DECKLE EOGE-FADE PROOF 





94-1 Astor Sta., 


Boston, Mass. 








PICTORIAL HISTORY 
FOR ALL POSTERITY 


News-of-the-World brings you the Newest, Most Com- 
plete compilation of the most important historical events 
to transpire in the history-rich year of '43! Never before 
have your home movies provided the thrill and educa- 
tional value of seeing re-enacted upon your own screen 
the very events upon which the destiny of men and 
nations hinged! Here is truly the “key” film in your 
library ...and because it’s a News-of-the-World release 
...it’s specially p in our own laboratories to 
give you a superior presentation of not only pictorial 
excellence but technical superiority as well. See your dealer 
Today, Sure! ... or if he cannot supply you... 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER TODAY 


EXCEL MOVIE PRODUCTS, Dept. 20 

4230 Drummond Place, Chicago 39, lilinois 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $..... Please send me 
“Historical Review of 1943"° as checked below. 





C)16mm Highlight Ap.100’$2.75 ()8mm Complete Ap. 180’ $5.50 
[)l6mm Digest Ap.200’ 5.50 ()8mm Digest Ap. 100° 2.75 
(16mm Complete Ap 75 [8mm Highlight Ap. 50’ 1.75 


360" 8. 
(16mm Sound Ap. 350'17.50 
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FEDERAL..... 
will LEAD again 


hog 1, | 








FEDERAL pio- 
neered in de- 
veloping and 
pertecting enlarg with 
“expensive” features but 
without the penalty of high 
cost. Consequently. more | 
people were enabled to 
et more fun out of their 
—, A ica’s 

into the war was the sig- 
nal that made us abandon 
the production. but cer- 
tainly not the contempla- 
tion, of even better en- 
largers. 

In the enormous war pro- 
gram Federal has become 
an important link in the 
chain of supply. Twice our 
efforts have been awarded 









































r tion by the Army 
and Navy. Federal's war- 
time developments in elec- 
tronics will be reflected in 
Federal's peacetime devel- 
opments = soennqvaeny 
- » . and will prove, once 
again, Federal's leadership 
in the field. 





Awarded the Army- 
Navy “E” for High 


Achieve ms 


FEDERAL 


MANUFACTURING AND ENGINEERING CORP. 





BROOKLYN NEW 


YORK 





35 MM FILM grain 
developed and enlarged 


Any 36 exposure roll of film 
fine grain processed and each 
good negative enlarged to ap- 
proximately 3” x 4” on single 
weight glossy paper for 00 
Mes a cc te ee 


8 expos. rolls developed and enlarged 
to approx. twice original size for 25c 


Write for our interesting magazine 


yo MINILans 
eS. A NEW JER 
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GADGETG, 
AND SHORT CUTS 


KINKS 


We pay from $1 to $5 for any Gadget, 
Kink, or Short Cut accepted by this column. 


Tripod Tilt-top 


AN INEXPENSIVE tripod tilt-top can be 
made from two angle brackets with % inch 
holes, two 4 inch wing bolts, two % inch wing 
nuts, and one washer (optional). If the bolt 





that fits into the tripod is too long, it may be 
cut off; or if no ‘metal cutting saw is available, 
the washer can be inserted.—Herman Klein. 


Negative and Print Writing Ink 


INK THAT will write on negatives or prints 
can be compounded from the following 
chemicals: 


Potassium Iodide eet FS 
SS eee 
Gum Arabic ..... eo 2 
WE 5-5 a aes = 


This solution bleaches out the image so that 
writing on the negative will be clear and thus 
print black. Prints written on directly with the 
ink, will be white. 

In writing on greeting cards or announce- 
ments, such as the birth of a baby, additions 
can be made to the negative if black writing is 
desired. In the case of silhouettes this is at- 
tractive. Remember to write so that the mes- 
sage is not backwards on the print. 

Individual signatures can be autographed on 
prints. Measurements or arrows may be placed 
on technical pictures for study or submission, or 
identification of scenes or persons. When writ- 
ing on glossy paper the paper should be damp 
for best results. 


Copy Support 


TRIANGULAR gummed corners, sold for 


holding photos in albums, can also be used to 
hold material toebe copied. 

They are inexpensive and the same corners 
can be used repeatedly,after the adhesive qual- 
ity is gone, by attaching them to the copy board 
with cellulose tape. In the case of large photos 
tape is necessary.—H. Klein. 
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Emergency Attachment for Self Portraiture 
IF YOUR CAMERA is not adapted for self 


portraiture, you can use this stunt to make an 
extension for the cable release. 

Secure a piece of “lattice” about 4 ft. long, 
for the base, and drive several wire staples 
about 10 in. apart. At one end of the stick 
fasten at right angles, a band of metal that 
can be clamped tightly around the cable re- 
lease ferrule. Then insert a piece of stiff gal- 
vanized telephone wire through the staples ; 














WIRE PRESSES ON THE 
CABLE RELEASE HEAD 


J 


STAPLES 


STIFF WIRE 








+ 
CABLE RELEASE 
STAPLE HEAD 





> EXTENSION STICK 


PUSH ON THIS END OF WIRE 
_ aie 











z 





and twist one end into a small ring that will 
bear against the cable release button. 

In use, focus on the point of action and get 
camera and lights ready, then take your place. 
Hold the stick in your free hand, out of range 
of the camera, and when ready press the end 
of the wire. This pushes the cable release but- 
ton and trips the shutter— L. B. Robbins. 


Fix It With Clear Nail Polish 


TO REPAIR CRACKS in bakelite or rubber 
tanks, mix a little lamp black with clear nail 
polish. Insert it in the crack and then apply 
two coats of the polish to the outside surfaces 
of the mended items. 

To repair chips in porcelain trays, clean the 
exposed metal thoroughly and apply several 
coats of the polish, making sure that each coat 
is dry, before the next is applied. 

Chipped paint on enlargers, cameras, etc., 
may be replaced with nail polish to prevent 
corrosion. 

Chromium or other metal surfaces will not 
rust or tarnish if covered occasionally with nail 
polish.—Gregory 7. Siragusa. 
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©y Bass 


a pags 


“2 CASH | / 


a: your Camera and 


Equipment 


Send For These Super-Dooper Bass Bargains: 
@ 50mm _ Leitz Elmar F:3.5 coupled for 









oe ee 
* 50mm Lei a mar F:1.5 for Contax, 
list $204. 0 . a ee TD cindtoetnisess® $1 67 50 


@ 15%" Wollensak Velostigmat Series II 
F:4.5 with diffusion mount in Studio utter? 145.00 
@ 10x15 cm. (4x6”) Ernemann a 
focal plane shutter fitted 


with 

Ernon F:3.5 lens, 3 doub‘e 4h 

FPA and carrying case ..........s..e00. "$125. 00 
o exile Pishot Standard Atte with is cm 

arl Zeiss Tessar ompur 

3 polgees. FPA deter} ‘ ete, 50 
@ 9xi2 Franne ext. Trioplan F :4.5 in 

Compur B, FPA and holders........... $ 57.50 
@ 9x12 Voigtlander Avus dbl, ext., 


Skopar F:4.5 in Compur A, FPA, holders 65.00 
@ Marshall Transmission $ 55.00 


qonshiomster its? ese rncrsoens cose enue 
* ega Three Color Separator = 
2x2 slides for Omega enlargers.......... $ 17.50 
e and Zeiss Miroflex folding Tien, Tessar $115 00 
F:4.5, case, holders, FPA...........++.+. 
@ 9x12 Steinheil all metal compact iy — 
a ae 15 . a ~§ ——_ ree 
omplete with Kalart flas Iter, 
holders, all in compact carrying case.. $1 17. 50 
@ 2'44x3% Kodak Super, range finder coupled, 
built-in automatic photo electric meter, 


Kodak 3.5, Supermatic, carrying case $1 77.50 


an GUND <0 csédennceendesassabaases sees 


Write Dept. MM 


Bass Lamera Co. 


179 W.MADISON ST 


CHICAGO 2, ILL 


“Modern Developing Methods" 


Edwal’s 96 page dark room omen 
now in its 2nd edition, will help 
make better pictures. At your dea’ oa ¢C 
or sent post paid. 


THE EDWAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
732 Federal St., Dept. 1M, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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% Developer Count | 
PASTE a P | 
sheet from a cal- z | 
endar on the de- se ( 
veloper bottle ae ( 
and circle the % 1 
Oo LS F E ed Ss date on which it Aet i 
was made up ; f 
fresh. As it is 2 I 
RUBBER used, mark a 2 E 
dash on the date. 4 ¢ 
CEMENT If the developer % s 
: is used twice in f 
genuine latex Rubber one day, —_ : 
; i H two marks on 
= (at On that date. The d 
2 50 number of times 
. the developer si 
has been used il 
30% savings may be ascer- st 
tained by total- tl 
on gallons— ling the number ; 
of marks.—Her- 
ENLARGING LENSES cect aati. w 
High-precision 2” Lens f:4.5—Posi- 0! 
T- tive click-stops — No guessing or Accessories in a Nutshell es 
mistakes in darkrooms (Regularly : m 
$15.00). THE MOST USED accessories can be fitted sti 
into a little cosmetic bag or tobacco pouch and te 
DARKROOM EQUIPMENT the space inside the sunshade will accommodate in 
, a homemade filter box. 
All popular and proven brands of Equipment, Li 
Chemicals, Electric Control Timers, Clocks, ‘i : 
Tanks, Scales at remarkable savings. : 
sp 
4x5 VIEW CAMERAS ne 
A small number of Burke and 50 
James (Non-priority) Press 104. 
Cameras still available at this a 
special price (Reg. $155.00 up). 
Bush Pressman 2!/4x3!'/, cameras 50 
(less lenses) and lenses to fit in 49. 
wide variety from $49.50 up. 





LENSES MOVIES 


Lenses forall purposes 8mm and |6mm 
and in all sizes for Cameras, Projec- 
every make of Camera tors, Screens, Edi- 
at Lowest prices. tors, Titlers, Tripods. 


IMMEDIATE CASH FOR 
YOUR OLD CAMERAS 
Turn your old cameras and equipment into 
cash while their value is higher at FOTO- 


SHOP than ever before or elsewhere in 
the industry. 


ASK US, WE MAY HAVE IT 


Professional and Hard-to-get equipment is 
our specialty. Consult us. 


FOTOSHOP = 


18 E. 42 St.. N.Y.C., 130 W. 32 St. 


. P 
4 
, 
eS | 
ts : often sea 
¥ ‘ = ; 4 


The inside of the filter box is fitted with 
“extension file’ pockets made out of linen. 





To make filter pockets, cut a strip of linen 
about ¥% inch wider than diameter of discs, and 
iron into alternate folds. To form pockets, iron 
“Press-on” tape (available at dime stores) m 
norrow, previously folded strips over sides of 
pairs of folds. FPhis will result in pockets ar- 
ranged like the spokes of a wheel and open at 
the hub. Provide for short free ends for later 
fastening. 





(To page 89) 














Arrange com- 
pleted “file” into 
neat stack, grasp 
firmly and cut 
off enough at 
each corner so 
that file will fit 
into box com- 
fortably. Tie 
pockets loosely 
at bottom by 
drawing fairly 
stiff thread close to corners. Then fasten short 
free ends with adhesive or scotch tape to top 
and bottom of filter box. This box % inch 
high with six pockets, will accommodate 4 
discs when closed. 

To prevent 
scratching the 
inside of the 
sunshade, cover 
the filter box 
with velvet. 
Coat the box as 
well as the back 
of the velvet & 
with rubber ce- 
ment and then & 
stretch the ma- ~— 
terial tightly over the box. Trim the overhang- 
ing edges with a razor blade.—Arnold Smidt. 








Light Trap Negative Brush 


THE FELT light trap that is attached to the 
spider of a film-pack container makes an ideal 
negative brush. Its softness is verified by the 





fact that it is made to be in friction contact 
with the unexposed film in the pack. A piece 


of wire or a 
as a handle. 
Be sure to use a damaged or rusted container, 
as empty film packs are needed by the film 
manufacturers for refilling —H. Klein. 


pipe cleaner, soldered on, serves 


Safety Measure When Washing Prints 
WHEN WASHING PRINTS under running 


water, place a glass, in the tray, under the 
faucet. The water will run over the edge of the 
glass, into the tray, eliminating the heavy stream 
which so often damages prints.—Carl Engelman. 





ROMO! 


HEADQUARTERS 
OF THE NATION 


Announce . 


We Are Pleased 
to Announce 


Our Appointment as 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 


BERLETT 
BROMOIL PRODUCTS 


the World's Finest Bromoil 
Materials 













In Stock At All Times— 
@ BRUSHES 

e INKS (Monochrome) 
e BLEACHERS 

e DRYING POWDER 

e PAPER SIZER 

e TRI-COLOR INK 

e TRI-COLOR ROLLERS 
e ROLLERS 

e MEDIUM 


e FIXER 
e@ RETOUCHING MEDIUM 


e SANDWICHES 



























All the above available for 
immediate delivery 


F OTOSHOP Inc. 


18 E. 42 St. N.Y.C. 130 W. 32 St. 
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AT DeJUR, WE HAVE WORKED with both elec- 
tronics and photography, and we realize their 
inevitable coordination. 


To us, BLENDING means the development of new 
ideas. To you, in turn, 
it will mean exciting 
photographic devices to 
widen the scope of your 
activities... for pleasure 
or profit. DeJUR—re- 
member the name. 


Ro FoR Exe cm 





On * MareRiet” 


De Jur-Amsco (orporation 


Shelton, Connecticut 





facturers of Precision Photographic 


WEW YORK PLANT: 99 HUDSON STREET. NEW YORK CITY 








SCHOOL of DESIGN 
in CHIGAGO 
L. Moholy-Nagy, Director 


The School is a non-profit corporation organized 
for the training of photographers, designers and 
architects. Its unique educational method integrates 
art, science and workshop training into a program 
that serves the present and points towards the future. 
In the courses Feenehy and Motion Picture are 
emphasized in correlation with all the other subjects 
in the belief that a person can be a good photog- 
rapher only if he is well informed about every 
facet of contemporary thinking and action. 


The peas term starts on 
ruary 7th, 1944. 
Write for catalog to the Registrar, 
247 East Ontario Street 
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Table Stand Holds Reflector 


A PLASTIC FUNNEL, a dowel taken from 
a wooden coat hanger, and a thumb tack can be 


ei 


made into a table or floor stand for a photo- 


flood reflector. The stand is about two feet 
high and the thumb tack prevents the dowel 
from: slipping.—Robert Scott. 


Home Movie Titles 
HOME-MOVIE TITLES with animated 


backgrounds, appropriate for vacation reels, or 
for films taken on a fishing trip, may be made 
by using a small aquarium, either square or 
rectangular in shape. 

First, obtain a sheet of glass or X-ray film 
approximately the size of one of the larger sides 
of the aquarium. Write the titles on the glass 
or film with black slide ink, or fasten headline 
letters from newspapers to the glass with tiny 
drops of rubber cement. If using discarded 
X-ray film, the emulsion should be removed. 

On the side of the aquarium, opposite the 
glass, a sheet of white, or light green bristol 
board, is attached with bits of tape. 

Use two number one flood lights at angles to 
the front corners of the aquarium. The cam- 
era is centered on the title, using a tripod in 
the conventional manner. 

Wording may be easily changed, and if the 
aquarium is of the “balanced” type, having 
plants as well as fish, the titles will be amaz- 
ing when projected. 

If color film is used, colored letters add in- 
terest.—Graham C. Whitehead. 
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Improved Signal Shortstop 


THE EDWAL LABORA- 
TORIES, Inc., of Chicago, an- 
nounce anew Improved Signal 
Shortstop. This solution re- 
places Acetic Acid and features 
a “built-in” indicator which 
causes the solution to change 
color when it is exhausted. 
























7 Exclusive engineering advances 
make possible a previously un- 
realized quality at this astonish- 


Suitable for all papers and [Tere ingly low price. Automatic equip- 
films, the pint bottle makes 32 iucetems ment of uncanny precision keeps 
pints of shortstop. Now avail- a ideal ia oa re: 
able at your Edwal dealer at 

ble at y TIT teen Each Frame Separately Exposed 


forty-five cents per pint bottle, 
or write to the Edwal Lab- 
oratories, Inc., 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


§ with 1/1000 Second Accuracy 
S| Speedi-dry Infra Red Ray Bath, plus pure, 
s] filtered air, assures cleaner, glossier 
negatives. Films permanently protected 
by revolutionary Cryolyte Process. 36 
exposure rolls (except “Mercury”), fine 
grain developed (Eastman DK-20) and 
enlarged to brilliant 3 "x4" glossy prints, 
] 90c. Cartridge reloaded, 35c. 18 ex- 
posure rolls, 55c; reload, 20c. Films 
processed day received. Credit for non- 
printing negatives. 

Write for FREE mailing bag, 
sample print. 
TECHNIFINISH LABORATORY 
38-42 Scio St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ECHNIFINISH 
Amfile Home Secretary 4i 
THIS versatile file is 12¥%x10%x6% and Send me a snap 


absorbs all details in a systematic, you-know- 


right-where-it-is manner. Ideal for photo- a VY 
) of the little chap 


Daddy wrote home from over the seas: 
“Does our baby resemble me? 

Send me a snap 

Of the little chap— 


I'm excited as I can be!” 














Chrome-Tone for Toning 


THE new “Chrome-Tone” sepia toner, re- 
cently introduced by Arel Photo Supply Com- 
pany, 918 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, is a Sele- 
nium base, one-solution, practically odorless 
toner. It requires no bleaching and is recom- 
mended for all projection papers with chloro 
or chloro-bromide base. An eight-ounce bottle 
of Chrome-Tone retails at $1.00. 








Mother used MARSHALL’S COLORS 
with ease— 

Baby’s snapshot looked cute as you please! 

It’s bright and it’s gay, 

And Dad likes it that way— 

He’s the proudest Pop in the South Seas! 








Easy to use, colors are transparent, 
permanent. Color consultant will 
solve coloring problems. Sold by lead- 


graphs, correspondence, business data and clip- ing dealers or from manufacturer. 
pings (Minicam’s Photo Data Clip Sheets). Sets from $1.00. Dept. K. 

Available in black, blue, brown, green, and 
maroon. The Amfile Home Secretary sells for 
$1.95 complete with set of standard business VETIA INC 
- fg wersengy ys ——- folders, extra JOHN G. . 

ank folders, extra blank and printed labels. 
Amberg File and Index Co., Sacbeiee, Illinois. eee ts ITH. SE... Se See 
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TAKE IT IN STEREO! 


HAT’S the way the 
Army and Navy take 
pictures! No “flat” 
print can compare 
with a stereoscopic j 
transparency made and enjoyed with the 
Stereo-Tach and Viewer Outfit $101 
and your 35mm camera. § 
Still available at 2). i" 
*Plus tax; slightly higher west of the Rockies. 
See your dealer or order from 


ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, INC. 


Dept. T-3, Covington, Kentucky 


IT COSTS MORE 


... BUT IT’S WORTH MORE 


ARGONAUT photo-finishing, among the finect in t' e 
nation, costs a bit more than the ordinary—but in 
comparison—it’s worth a lot more. You'll agree it’s 
well worth the slight difference when you proudly 
show the pictures you’ve had processed in these 
superior laboratories. 

Write for information about special club member- 
ship and price lists. 


ARGONAUT 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES 
165 East Fort Lee Rd., Teaneck, N. J. 




















2-woy VIEWER FA 


: Arts extraordinary. cxystal- ; Ty 


















CAMERA FILM 


100 Feet $2.40 8mm Doble, 25 Feet—$1.25 
Prices Include Processing 
MM BULK FILM 10c FOOT 
Inctuding develop: sag (160 Pictures), Min, order 20 Feet 
Silly a harlie Chaplin and. other features at 
llee per Es complete subjects. .e for catalog of 


finished ounion 
pais Wl a cHRist—7 Reels (Sound)...........+...-. $100 
OF THORNS—S Reels (Sound)............ $100 


EXHIBITORS FILM EXCHANGE 
. M) Film Center Bidg., N. Y. C 

















See 
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Chicago, Illinois 





Framo Halftone Masks 


FRAMO MASKS are the negatives of regu- 
lar picture frames and obtainable in various 
patterns and sizes. They are printed simul- 
taneously with the picture negatives when 
making contact prints or enlargements; in other 
words, only one 
exposure is re- 
quired. The re- 
sulting prints 
appear orna- 
mented with a 
real frame. 

Inside the 
frame isa trans- 
parent area into 
which the pic- 
ture negative 
must be ad- 
justed. With the 
“regular type” 
of Framo Nég- 
ative, picture 
and frame form 
one continuous 
unit, without 
space between. 
Type “A” pro- 
vides for a white 
margin between picture and frame. Such a 
margin often enhances the art’stic features of 
a print. Price 50 cents to $1.25. 

Write for illustrated circular to the manu- 
facturer and distributor, Mr. D. Fisher, 
207 E. 84th St., New York 28, N. Y. 





Ingher and Finger on Bromoil 


FOTOSHOPS, of New York City have ac- 
quired the exclusive agency for the Berlett 
Bromoil Products in the United States. Mr. 
M. Z. Ingher, Bromoil Manager of the 42nd 
Street Fotoshop, and Mr. David Finger, Bromoil 
Manager of Fotoshop’s 32nd Street Store have 
been conducting extensive tests on papers best 
suited for the Bromoil process. 

Results of this research point the way to 
tremendous popularity for the use of Bromoils 
by amateurs and professionals alike. Until the 
results of the tests are prepared for publica- 
tion, either Mr. Ingher or Mr. Finger will be 
glad to discuss Bromoil with Minicam’s New 
York readers. 


“Highlights in the Life of Lincoln" 
in Kodachrome 


A SET of twenty Kodachromes, “Highlights 
in the Life of Lincoln,” complete with teacher’s 
manual, has been announced by the Society 
for Visual Education, Chicago. Each Koda- 
chrome—a 2”x2” miniature slide—is a scene 
from the Lincoln Dioramas, which were exe- 
cuted-by the Museum Extension Program of 
Illinois. These include subjects selected by the 
Chicago Historical Society in collaboration with 
a group of eminefit Lincoln authorities. . 

A complete list of scenes and other pertinent 


information will be furnished upon request to 
S. V. E. 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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MY PET TONER 


By GEORGE D. GREEN, A.R. P.S. 
From The Council Chatter, St. Louis, Mo. 


HREE years back Axel Bahnsen 

told me about two toners that 

were unusually and deservedly pop- 
ular, namely, Agfa. D'r_ct Sepia Toner 
and a special selenium toner, which for 
lack of a better name we will call the 
Reupsch-Bahnsen-Greene Special Seleni- 
um Toner. These toners really work and 
the R-B-G toner especially has become a 
local byword. An accident played a big 


part in its success. 


In getting the formula to me, Carl F. 
Reupsch, who originated it, prescribed 
“sodium selenate” as the principal ingre- 
dient, but somewhere along the line it be- 
came sodium selenite, and this change 
seems to have made considerable differ- 
ence in the results. The result that we in 
St. Louis get with the R-B-G Special Toner 
are entirely different in color than Mr. 
Reupsch or Mr. Bahnsen get. It has re- 
sulted in many inquiries from out-of-town 
contributors for information on how we 
get our large range of tones. 


The principal ingredient, sodium selen- 
ite, can be obtained only at Schiller’s, 
1109 Locust St., in St. Louis, at 35c an 
ounce, which, however, is enough to make 
two ordinary batches. The chemical it- 
self is obtainable from only two manu- 
facturers in this country and is used in 
the glass industry. The formula follows: 


re MN ae. Sa 1% oz. 
Ammonium Thiocyanate ........ 2 oz. 
Sodium selenite 150 grains 
Sodium sulfide 75 grains 
Water 1 quart 


When this is mixed it is a clear brown 
solution and, after use, black pepper-like 
particles appear. Do not get rid of these 
particles, but keep them in the solution. 
The toner is used over and over. After a 
few months’ use its results do change a 
bit and some of our local exhibitors keep 





Gypufits FOLDING FRAMES 





KEEP THEIR PICTURES SAFE 


Made to last a lifetime. Double frames, each window 
protected with glass-like acetate. Closes flat, like a 
book. Maroon, black, blue, green or ivory. 

Bound in sturdy, morocco-grain Leatherette. 

For 5x7” pictures $1.50; for 8x10”, $2.25. 

Soft, Dura'teather binding. For 5x7” pictures 

$2.00; for 8x10", $3.00 
At stores or direct prepaid on money-back trial. Free 
catalog of Amfi.es for Slides, Negatives, etc. 


A FiNE GIFT FOR A FRIEND OR YOURSELF 
AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 3633,Duanre Biva. 





















CoLor SLIDES 
Now For Yous, 


THE GREATEST COLLECTION OF OUTSTANDING 
KODACHROME TRANSPARENCIES IN THE WORLD 





YOSEMITE GLACIER — CALIF. MISSIONS 
CALIF. BIG TREES YELLOWST DEATH VALLEY 
CRATER LAKE BRYCE CANYON NIAGARA FALLS 
MT. RAINIER GRAND CANYON HAWAII 

LAKE LOUISE HOLLYWOOD LATIN AMERICA 








SOLD IN SETS OF SIX $3.00 IN U. S. A. 


A. MeLCGHM M GAle rpsece 4A 











YOULL BE DELIGHTED 


35mm. FILM 
DEVELOPED 
36 ENLARGEMENTS 


8 EXP. ROLL ENLARGED, 35c 
16 EXP. SPLIT ENLARGED, 55c¢ 


Prove it to yourself—send your next roll to us. Fine 
rain developing, ‘electric-eye’’ precision. Modern 
Seauty prints 314x4%”, deckled, with embossed marg n 

and date. If less than 25 prints Free print credit. 

Send money and roll or write for Free Mailers. 


a 
Professional contact finishing. 8 Ex- 
posure roll developed and complete set 
of Super Professional prints. Print 
credit for poor exposures, 
U. S. PHOTO Sonvaes 
Box 5710-A Dept. E hicago ee 
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tma) 
or Agfa film at these low prices: 


36 exp. rolf 35mm, 50c; 3 for $1.25 
18 exp. roll 35mm, 35¢; 3 for $1.00 
If you prefer to buy in bulk order = these low prices: 
25 ft.—$1.50; So tt. -75; 100 —$5.00. 
we cont our Be to War, 
c, 
cartridges you send 
you send us. the bett tter we can 
empty cartrid, tow TODAY! Help serve foun suchen 
survive the 


SSM FILM UT OPED & ENLARGED 60+ 


We give you brilliant ‘‘Magic | _Eye"’ Timed Vaporated, 
Deckled 







fi 
uality. jer now_postpai id or D.—or wri.e for 
REE Wh details REE bese. offers! 


AMERICAN STUDIOS 
Dept. 550 LA CROSSE, WISC. 


STEREO-TACH 
TRANSPARENCIES WANTED 


We pay $1.00 each for Stereo-tach made Kodachrome 
Transparencies—$.50 for black and white. Pictures 
especially wanted: Bathing beauties, costumed girls 
accidents, fires, floods, travel. Permission to use must 
be granted. Photos not bought, promptly returned. 


Dept. B-3, ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, Inc., Covington, Ky. 


—HIGHEST CASH!— 


We buy cameras, pzojectors, lenses, microscopes, 
binoculars . . . We are actually paying the very 
highest prices Possible in the entire country today 
. . . Write, wire or call . . . or ship direct to De- 
partment M, Express collect for our highest exact 
figure; or C. O. D. with privilege of examination. 
(If no transaction, equipment returned Prepaid and 
Insured. ) 


Geo. Levine & Sons 


NOTE: New mail order address 


55 Bromfield St. Boston (8), Mass. 
“Over a Quarter Century on Cornhill'’ 
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a bottle of new and a bottle of old on 
hand. 

For those of us who have used thr 
toner no words of explanation are needed, 
but to those who have not let us say that 
it is about the only perfect toner ever “in- 
vented.” It is fast, cheap, smell-free, cer- 
tain. The. color range it produces is very 
great, depending on the paper used and 
the length of toning. 

The real big reason for the toner, how- 
ever, is not color at all but a simultaneous 
intensification of the print and sharpen- 
ing of the image that is indescribable but 
easily seen. If for no other reason than 
this it can be truthfully said that almost 
no print goes to salons today from St. 
Louis without at least a quick dip in 
R-B-G Special Selenium. Besides Mr. 
Bahnsen, such prolific and prominent ex- 
hibitors as the Prattes, both Paul and 
Dorothy, Paul Ring, Tripp Roberts and 
others will all testify that they owe most 
of the credit for their exquisite print 
quality and beautiful tones to this one 
bottle of toner. 

The tones obtained vary. If very warm 
papers, such as Opal, are toned about 3 
to 10 minutes they will come out a beau- 
tiful near-sepia. A quick rinse produces 
a warm black and an intermediate one 
tends to purple brown. Projection paper 
produces a final result approaching pur- 
ple-brown and Velour Black goes purple- 
black. I like Opal best and can play 
several other color tunes with this paper- 
and-toner combination. Opal Z and 
Glossy Opal give entirely different tones 
from regular Opal. Furthermore, if de- 
velopment of the original print is done 
for black color, such as with Amidol or 
by forcing in D-72 you get still different 
colors. 

Don’t try to tone bromide papers such 
as Brovira and Kodabromide in this con- 
coction as it just won’t work! 

Oh, yes—you don’t worry much about 
washing out hypo. I should say 3 or 4 
minutes is enough and I have toned with 
absolutely no washing at all, but the tones 
are colder this way. Complete washing 
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gives warmer tones than the ordinary 3 
minute job. 


The other toner that Mr. Bahnsen sug- 
gested to me in this memorable conver- 
sation was the mysterious concoction 
known as Agfa Direct-Sepia Toner which 
is obtained in photographic supply stores 
for the low price of 40c a bottle. A little 
of this goes a long way and if you mix it 
in the ratio of 50 to 1, as they recommend, 
you will have an extremely fast and at- 
tractive sepia toner without much odor 
and without the mess of having to bleach 
and redevelop. What Mr. Bahnsen rec- 
ommended, however, was that the dilu- 
tion be 200 to 1 instead of the recom- 
mended 50 to 1, and the color obtained 
will be an odd but attractive purple sepia. 
This color is used by several salon exhibi- 
tors almost exclusively in other parts of 
the country. About the only thing to re- 
member either way is to use fairly warm 
water for the toning operation, at either 
dilution mentioned. Very little washing 
if any is required before using this toner. 


Now that these two pets of mine have 
been described and recommended to you, 
I might mention that toners do things to 
pictures besides changing the color. Some 
of them, like the R-B-G Special Selenium 
and the Gold Chloride Blue Toner, in- 
tensify prints. Others like Agfa Direct 
Sepia leave the final image practically un- 
changed except that the print comes out 
a little lighter; others like Nelson Gold 
Toner and hypo-alum not only lighten 
the print a little but seem to add a pleas- 
ing softness which is desirable on harsh 
printing negatives. Use of these untoward 
effects can snap up or soften down a print 
providing the accompanying color is ac- 
ceptable. 


Also, the fact that Velour Black resists 
toning in toners such as the R-B-G Special 
toner, the gold chloride blue toner that 
follows and some others, may be taken ad- 
vantage of when a less-pronounced tone 
is wanted. Particularly do I recommend 
Velour Black toned blue for daylight snow 














HABER om FINK wwe. 


12 WARREN ST. N.Y.C. 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY-7-1230 











Every Movie Amateur Wants 
A Metal Movie Tripod 
Rigid and sturdy, for both 8mm. and 
5 16mm. CASPECO Tripod gives rock- 

steady pictures} Full pan-tilt head 
locks firmly at a turn of the handle. 
Tilt top allows camera to point 
* straight down for title making, etc. 
' Legs lock securely at any height by 
a simple twist; this s “J atented 
design was originate ‘aspeco. 
| Tripod extends to five ioe in height. 
Beautifully finished in polished metal 
' and chrome finish. A lifetime 
ME BUF AF cccccccccssccvescccevce $16.50 
_ CAMERA SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
: rite _ price list. 

50 West 29th St. N. ¥. C. 














35MM POSITIVE TRANSPARENCIES 


1 strip 36 exposures 35¢ 
3 rolls $1.00; 6 rolls $1.75 


loaded cartridges of 35MM film 40c. Vegeratine. Sc roll; 
negative or positive. Catalogue of Steck Slides on requ: 
36 35MM Cardboard Slide Mounts, 50c, FREE MAILERS. 


POSITIVE PRINT CO., 117 N. Wood Ave., Linden, N. J. 














IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


35mm.Film/ 36 


‘Enlargements 








Developed 





/ 
Single - + weemaied 
Fra 





18 exp. 75c 


We finish all other miniature and split ~i film 
Beauty ‘i: oa eckled 


. splits, asc. 











e . * 
Artistic Contact Finishing, 8 exp. rolls 
complete set of dockled~- edged embossed, 
wide-margin prints. Credit for Lm bgt 
FREE Eniargement coupon with each ri 


MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
Dept. 8, Box 5440-A, Chicago 80, III. 


























When you bought your new TIME-O-LITE you got a 
ision instrument. You made an investment and 
you professional results 
ou probably wouldn't, with your TIME- 
ou x love nor money you have taken care 
of your TIME-O-LITE you “know that you have a 
valuable piece of darkroom equipment that will 
give you one print or a thousand, in uniform tone 
and color. So cherish oor TIME-O-LITE because no 
more are availabie for civilian use. 
We want you to continuously enjoy your TIME- 
O-LITE. So if it's not Lay you + service 
return it to us for repairs. It may take a bit longer 
than usual to fix it—important war work comes first 
—but we'll put your TIME-O-LITE in first class s 9 
and get it back to you. So in between buying bonds, 
use your TIME-O-LITE for split oe accuracy in 
enlarging, contact printing and flood lighting. 


INDUSTRIAL TIMER CORPORATION 
loo 


a timer that gave 


101 Edison Place Newark, N. J. 














Only 30 SECONDS 


To Seal Kodachromes 
with the 


ALBERT 
THERMO-SEALER 


Protect Kodachromes from 
moisture, dust and _ finger- 
prints. Albert THERMO- 
SEALER hermetically seals 
transparencies between glass. 
No tape, no frames, no forms. Sealer, 50 
Thermo masks, and 100 pieces 2” x 2” glass 
only $12.50. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 











Dept. Al2, 230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
35mm. 


sare DEVELOPED FREE 


Pay “4 for what you get. Maximum charge 36 Exp.— 
$1.00 18 Exp.—60c Univex Rolls—$1.50. Our rate is 4c 
per HA f oj than 25 negatives are good we issue 
4c credit per print. Enlarged to Saxe with Photo- 
Electric es. Bie poser only. High class work 
guaranteed. D. — Coe per eee- 24 Hour 
Service te © SAVE md roll and 
$1.00 today (Or sent C. O, p = postage.) 


MINIPIX LABORATORIES 


P. ©. Box 1144 Dept. 31 ; CHICAGO 
Copyright 1939, Minipix Laboratories 
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scenes. And you may be amazed to know, 
that one of the finest pure brown tones in 
existence comes from Velour Black toned 
in “liver of sulphur.” Use the formula in 
the British Journal Almanac and heat just 
a little, to about 100°. In the case of liver 
of sulphur and Velour Black, the tone 
will be quite pronounced, and you will 
like it. 

What would salons be without blue 
toned pictures! Several of my friends and 
I, humorously agree that blue toning is 
all that is necessary to hang a picture. 
Certainly it may be said that the inten- 
sification resulting from blue toning and 
the beauty of the tone itself .has made 
many a salon print from an otherwise 
unacceptable scene. The average snow 
scene, marine, or night shot is a perfect 
set-up for blue toning and it may be used 
successfully with good judgment for some 
other types of pictures. 

The toner is expensive and tricky and 
it must be emphasized that these instruc- 
tions are to be followed without any 
change whatever. Take it from me, the 
formula and manipulation have been 
learned the hard way, namely, at the ex- 
pense of many, many bottles of gold chlo- 
ride which have been wasted in experi- 
ments. The formula follows: 


Water .. 13 oz. 
Thiocarbamide 10 grains 
Citric acid 10 grains 
Cie eortnon. . .: 2. Doe 


The gold solution is sil by dissolving 
the conventional 15 grain tube of gold 
chloride in 5 oz. of distilled water. The 
solution will keep several months if not 
exposed to the light. 


The toner must be mixed immediately 
before using and will tone two 11x 14 
prints if toned simultaneously, back to 
back, but will not tone both if they are 
toned consecutively. Fifty per cent more 
gold solution is required to tone two 
14x17 prints simultaneously, back to back, 
and 2% of an ounce of gold solution will 
tone a single 14x17 print. Cutting the 
amount of gold solution a little will result 
in a somewhat less blue tone. 
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The choice of paper will determine the 
final color. Opal gives a very deep blue, 
Projection a medium blue and Velour 
Black gives a grey-blue. All these tones 
are beautiful and are practically the only 
blue tones acceptable in today’s salons. 


The print is developed in the usual 
manner ‘for about 24% minutes in D52. 
Fixing in a freshly mixed hypo solution is 
almost mandatory, followed by a long 
thorough wash. Fixing in a freshly mixed 
bath of plain hypo and water without any 
hardener added is followed widely by 
many pictorialists and will work better 
with any toner except blue. If you fol- 
low this practice, be sure that you add one 
ounce of sodium sulphite to your plain- 
hypo-and-water fixing bath and you will 
have no difficulty with this particular 
toner. 


There aren’t very many colors a photo- 
graph can be toned. The ones which are 
difficult to manipulate, such as copper or 
uranium we will not discuss. The ones I 
have mentioned are fool-proof, attractive, 
and sure to bring happy results in salon 
competition. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY FOR SODIUM SELENITE 


The Harshaw Chemical Company, 1408 
American Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 
states: “We will sell sodium selenite to 
jobbers at $1.30 a pound in lots of 100 
pounds; and at $1.35 a pound in lots of 
50 pounds. This is f. 0. b. our Cleveland 
office. We will make up quarter pound 
packages at $1.00 each; and one ounce at 
35c. We would prefer to fill orders sent 
in by a group of fans because we are not 
equipped to handle small orders. Terms: 
Cash with order.” 


The Foote Mineral Company, 1609 
Summer St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., states: 
‘We are pleased to advise that we are 
now in a position to supply sodium selenite 
and shall be favored when you direct your 
subscribers to us as a source of supply. 
We would prefer orders of a pound or 
more. J. D. Clark, Service Engineer.” 


Schiller’s, St. Louis camera dealers, sell 
sodium selenite over the counter. 








SHOW 


DONALD 
DUCK 


Home Movies 
Me A 


Mickey Mouse, Oswald, 
3 Monkeys 


FEATURE FILM 


The Smoke Eater 
1555-A 


At Your Dealer 


Write for catalog 
and prices to 


HOLLYWOOD FILM ENTERPRISES, Inc. 
6060 Sunset Bivd., Dept. 102, Hollywood 28, Calif. 














35MM BULK FILM!! 
25 Ft. $1.50; 100 Ft. $5.00 


@ EASTMAN © AGFA @ DUPONT 

@ SUPER XX @ SUPREME 

@ PLUS Xx @ FINOPAN ® SUPERIOR 
@ PANATOMIC X @ INFRA-RED @ TYPE 1, 2, 3 


GUARANTEED 35mm RELOADS (36 exp.) 
YOUR CHOICE — 49c EACH 


Note: Empty omntdaee required with order! OR, include 
10c deposit for each reload! 
Postpaid or C. 0. D. 


MINIATURE FILM SUPPLY CO., 723 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 











Stay at Home and See the World 
Write for FREE catalog describing world’s great 


KODACHROME SLIDES 
| High cash prices paid | 50c 


or used 
cameras ae 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
15 W. 47th Street New York 17, N. Y. 




















ELKAY BLOWER 
Double unit model for $414 95 


ventilating one or two 
darkrooms. Changes 200 cu. ft. of air 
per minute. Heavy duty motor. 

Single Unit Model, $9.95 


ELKAY PHOTO PRODUCTS, Inc. 
287 Washington Street, Newark 2, New Jersey 


“BETTER PICTURES” <-00 


Any 35mm ROLL — 36 exposure devel- 

oped and printed to size 3!/,x4!/. $1.00. 18 
POSURE ROLL — 60c. No. 127 SPLIT 

CANDID ROLL — [6 ex- 

posure developed and Only ‘Oc 

pate to W4x4l/........ 

iims fine grain developed, enlarged to 

give contact quality. Prompt service. Send 

roll and money foday. ALL REPRINTS 3c 

EACH. VAPORATED—10c Addi. Per Roll. 


BETTER PICTURES 


2523 Lawrence Avenue Dept. M Chicago 25, Ill. 
Send Sc stamp or coin to cover mailing charges. 
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BLACK LEATHER 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALBUM 


SIZE 10x13 INCHES 





This photographic album will keep every member of the U. S. Army Air Forces as happy 
as his family or sweetheart will be . . . when the 100 double pages are filled with snapshots. 
Memories of his loved ones realized . . . if he’s overseas, you can keep a photographic 
diary of your every day for him to enjoy when he returns .. . and if he’s home, he’ll want 
to fill it himself. 


° 
Regular Value $7.50 ll $ 95 


VICTORY 
TRIPOD 


$ 1 590 


An all-steel tripod designed to give maximum satisfaction when used with movie or still 
cameras. The legs are of two-sectional construction, giving the tripod extra rigidity.. In 
addition, the height is controlled by a new patented device that locks the legs guickly 
and securely in any desired position.. This is accomplished by simply twisting the legs. 
Fitted with non-skid rubber tips that won’t mar fine floors. These tips are removable and 
can be reversed, disclosing needle tips for outdoor use. 

The VICTORY TRIPOD is equipped with a smooth-working “pan and tilt” top. A long 
handle gives it added convenience and facilitates the making of skillful panoram shots. 
Weight 6 Ibs. 10 oz. Length extended 60”. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED. NO C. 0. D. SHIPMENTS. 





World’s Largest Camera Store Built on Squaré Dealing 
32d St., near 6th Ave., N. ¥. 1, N. ¥. 
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FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY .. hal why Wheyhe so witlely uted 


BY PRESS AND MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Army Air Forces Official Phota 











eRe 


qeseoreh leads the 
10 p. m. EWT, NBC; The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. o* % 


G-E MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


INVEST IN YOUR COUNTRY’S FUTURE...WHY NOT BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND THIS MONTH? 





KODAGUIDES provide easy direct-exposure readings..- 


Kodak Home Lighting 
Guide: Dial exposure calcu- 
lator for Kodak Super-XX Film 
under ordinary home illumi- 
nation with still and movie 
cameras. 

Outdoor Kodaguide for 
Kodak Films: Dial calculator 
for Kodak Verichrome, Super- 
XX, Plus-X, and Panatomic-X 
Films. $.10. 

Kodak Indoor Guide for 
Black - and - White Films: 
Dial exposure calculator for 
all Kodak Super-XX, Plus-X, 
Verichrome, and Panatomic-X 
Films, with Photoflood and 
Photoflash lamps. $.10. 


Kodacolor Exposure Guide: 
A dial calculator for many 
types of subject and outdoor 
lighting conditions. $.10 

Ciné-Kodak Outdoor Guide: 
Dial exposure calculator for 
Ciné-Kodak Films, including 
Kodachrome, in daylight. $.10. 
Cine-Kodak indoor Guide: 
Dial exposure calculator for 
Ciné-Kodak Films including 
Kodachrome Type A under 


Photoflood illumination. $.10. 


Kodachrome Outdoor 
Guide, 35-mm. and Ban- 
tam: Dial calculator, giving 
shutter speeds and lens open- 
ings for various daylight con- 
ditions; lor K135 an 
Kodachrome Film. $.10. 


Kodachrome indoor Guide, 
35-mm. an Bantam: 
calculator type 

guide fo i 

and Pho 

information on 

exposure. q 

Kodak Outdoor Filter 
Guide: A guide to a number 
of outdoor subjects giving 
proper filter to use, with a dial 
calculator for applying filter 
factors to exposure. 


Effective Lens Aper- 
ture Kodaguide: For 
use in copying an 

small-object work in 
modifying exposures of 
subjects closer than 8 » 
focal length. or lens- 
es from | to 30 inches 
in focal length. $.10. 


Other Kodaguides available at your dealer’s. 






EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


‘& Se CC a 


